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Editorial Comment 





Peace in the Middle East 


F, and when, the summit meeting materializes, 

the United States need not approach it with 
fear and trembling. It is beneath the dignity 
of a great country to worry about being out- 
manoeuvered or outsmarted by wily Khrush- 
chev, the Russian fox. Bear or fox, dove of 
peace or snake in the grass, we are at present 
not concerned with zoological metaphors. The 
summit meeting should be viewed by the United 
States and the democracies of the West as an 
honest opportunity for the resolution of world 
tension and the discussion of some of the world’s 
festering ills. The confrontation between East 
and West, within the framework of the Secur- 
ity Council and with possibilities for frank, 
private exploration of the issues involved by 
the Great Powers, might perhaps pull mankind 
back from the brink to which “brinksmanship,” 
as an end in itself, has led it. 

The dire warnings that the Russian dictator 
will transform any such meeting into a propa- 
ganda platform from which he will pose as 
the champion of peace and national liberation 
for the masses of Asia and Africa is beside the 
point. Of course he will. But he would be able 
to assume the role with infinitely more success 
and conviction were the West to decline his in- 
vitation to confer. An American refusal would 
have been a fatal error, particularly in view 
of the great public pressure for such a meeting 
in Great Britain. President Eisenhower had 
no course save to accept. It is unfortunate that 
the caterwauling of some of our commentators 
gives the impression that the acceptance, though 
necessary, is unfortunate. The editorial laments 
accompanying our statesmen to the summit 
(assuming they get there) are hardly flattering. 
Our shy diplomatic virgins should be able to 
look after themselves even among the embar- 
rassments provided by the Russians. 

We have no reason to blush. The United 
States sent its forces into Lebanon to keep a 
commitment we had made to a small, friendly 
state harrassed by subversion instigated from 
the outside. We did not invade a helpless coun- 
try—no matter how loudly the propaganda ma- 
chines of Russia and Egypt screech to that effect. 
The American intervention in Lebanon not 
only bolstered up the tottering independence 
of that country, but served as a signal to both 
Egypt and the Soviet Union that there was a 
limit to the West’s complaisance. The West 
has a direct interest in the stability of the Middle 





East and the fate of the Arab states which were 
created as the result of World War I when 
the Arab peoples were freed from Ottoman rule. 
Had the United States permitted Egyptian and 
Syrian infiltrators to destroy the independence 
of Lebanon, American promises would have 
rung hollow whenever made. The landing of 
American Marines in the Middle East was a 
warning, and a warning which was taken seri- 
ously. Despite the Russian bluster, it is interest- 
ing to note that East Germany released its 
American captives almost immediately upon the 
intervention. Apparently, Khrushchev decided 
that this was not the time to try American 
patience further. 


THE Middle East is seething with social unrest 

and national aspirations. It would be suicidal 
folly for the West to try to clamp the lid on 
these forces. It is just as pernicious for the 
Soviet Union recklessly to keep the pot boiling 
at whatever cost. Arab nationalism has its own 
dynamic and legitimate scope. As a force to be 
used constructively for the well-being of the 
peoples of the region, it should be welcomed 
by all concerned with the progress of a back- 
ward and oppressed part of the world. But 
when instead of becoming an instrument for 
social regeneration, it is merely inflammatory 
and destructive, it must be checked as every 
other threat to peace. 


There is nothing sacred about Arab imperial- 
ism. When Nasser bellows in Cairo about the 
pan-Arab Empire which will stretch from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf, the world 
has the right to ask Arab nationalism on the 
rampage over whom and against whom it pro- 
poses to march in its advance. Small, peaceful 
peoples cannot be snuffed out because the Egyp- 
tian dictator fancies himself as a new Alexander 
or Caesar. And if a great power finds it profit- 
able to inflame these dreams and provide the 
materials for their execution, it cannot pretend 
to innocence in the ensuing explosion. Nasser 
left to his own devices is far from formidable 
as the Suez campaign amply demonstrated. Nas- 
ser, blown up to sinister proportions by his 
powerful manipulators of the Left, becomes 
a strident menace. Till now Russia has fanned 
the flames with comradely sympathy, and fed 
them with lavish shipments of tanks and bomb- 
ers. Heavy shipments of arms—with instructors 
for their use—to Egypt and Syria, constitute 
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intervention, effectively if not technically, just 
as much as any military measure the United 
States has taken. 


A summit meeting—should it take place— 

must not deteriorate into an occasion for 
mutual recriminations. The sessions of the 
United Nations provide enough opportunity 
for the expression of the rancors of the dele- 
gates. The sole valid reason for a summit meet- 
ing is to make an honorable effort to effect a 
modus vivendi on this globe, to define the terms 
of the “co-existence” whose possibility Russia 
proclaims and whose desirability we are not pre- 
pared to question at this stage in the world’s 
affairs. President Eisenhower has wisely in- 
sisted that not only the Lebanese question but all 
the issues affecting the Middle East be con- 
sidered. Only a fundamental examination of 
the total problem could have any meaning. 

One of the prickliest thorns is oil. The Arabi- 
an peninsula has been aptly called a desert 
floating on a sea of oil. Some three-fourths of 
the world’s oil reserves are in the Middle East. 
It is ridiculous to prate about the oil companies 
and their machinations as though Europe’s con- 
cern for access to this oil is dictated solely by an 
unholy desire for fatter profits for the oil in- 
terests. Without nursing any illusions as to 
the humanitarian motives of American and 
British oil corporations, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the industry of Great Britain and of 
the European continent cannot run without 
Arabian oil. Until other sources of power are 
discovered oil is essential to the life of Europe. 
Any threat to access to this vital natural re- 
source must be fought as a matter of self- 
preservation. Till now Nasser in his United 
Arab Republic has been able to control the pipe- 
lines, the means of transporting oil. Now, by 
reaching out to Iraq, he has the ability to con- 
trol a rich oil-producing country. Saudi-Arabia 
and the little sheikdoms along the Persian Gulf 
are next on his program. Russia, rich in oil 
herself, abets any scheme calculated to weaken 
the Western democracies. All this is crystal- 
clear. But it should be equally crystal-clear that 
the Western democracies cannot supinely sign 
their own death warrant. The United States 
could presumably exist on her own oil resources; 
Great Britain would be paralyzed. 

A summit meeting, if it is to be fruitful, will 
have to reach agreement as to how one of the 
world’s great natural resources is to be used 
neither for blackmail, nor solid gold cadillacs 
for Arab princelings, nor for American mil- 
lionaires, but for the prosperity of the Middle 
East and the vital functions of the countries 
that require it. If the Soviet Union instead of 
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zealously fishing in troubled waters would try 
pouring oil on them Khrushchev’s visit might be 
helpful. 


THE question of Israel, too, cannot be ignored, 

No settlement in the Middle East can be made 
without securing the rights of Israel. Otherwise 
another eruption is inevitable. Had Israel, to- 
gether with England and France, been permitted 
to eliminate the threat of Nasser imperialism 
during the Suez campaign, the world might have 
been spared the present crisis. The error of ap- 
peasing Nasser should not be repeated. It is 
time for the warmongers in Cairo and Damascus 
to silence their bellicose rantings; it is time for 
the Arab refugees to be given a chance for 
normal lives instead of being kept penned up 
in camps for brutal political exploitation. At 
any summit meeting dealing with the Middle 
East Israel belongs as a legitimate participant. 

Something else should be borne in mind: 
Israel by building a large oil pipe-line from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean—as envisaged 
by Ben-Gurion—can save Europe from the 
dictatorship of Egypt. The role of Israel asa 
constructive factor in the Middle East should 
be given full honor. 

The sincerity of the Russian desire for peace 
will soon be tested. The wisdom of the West 
is also at stake. 











The Middle East furnishes us now with 
a fateful test of nationalism. Who can 
doubt that the Arab states are following— 
or are being maneuvered—into the malig- 
nant tradition of nationalism established by 
countries like Germany, Russia and Japan? 
As they confront us today they present the 
spectacle of a nationalism nourished not 
on the rich soil of their own ancient civili- 
zation nor on pride in the long past or 
faith in their future, but on fear, jealousy, 
covetousness, territorial, racial and religious 
antipathies. Who can doubt (except Mr. 
Toynbee perhaps) that Israel with its deep- 
rooted religious and humanistic traditions, 
its historic devotion to the arts of peace, 
its long membership in the great communit 
of learning represents not only in the Mid- 
dle East but among all the nations of our 
time a nationalism that is humane, civilized 
and benign. Whether nationalism is to jus- 
tify itself before the bar of history will de- 
pend in large measure on whether the 
Arab or the Israeli version of nationalism 
triumphs in that quarter of the globe. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
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The Kibbutz: Two Views 
I. The New Israelites 


by Walter Schwarz 


I’ THE kibbutz school by the Sea of Galilee, 
a school of turbulent, godless teen-agers, the 
Bible teacher is the most popular. He teaches 
them history without the dullness of history: 
how the Israelites, those other Israelis, came to 
the land, fought for it, defended it, sized up its 
water resources and colonized it; how, for ex- 
ample, the Essenes, those other kibbutzniks, or- 
ganized their communal farms, how they loved 
their Palestine and found it beautiful. 

He is lean and intellectual; he points his force- 
ful nose upwards and rubs his hands when he 
makes a point. As he prefers conversation to 
reading, he is warmly hospitable in his hut. In 
all his thirty years he has never been out of Pal- 
estine and he actually shudders at the thought of 
ever going. “It must be some kind of phobia, but 
you can call it narrow-mindedness.” He used to 
enjoy music and painting—his wife paints mag- 
nificently—but now he has lost interest. ‘““You 
see, I really am narrow-minded.” His hut at the 
edge of the kibbutz—an old prosperous kib- 
butz where people don’t live in huts any more 
unless they want to for some whimsical reason— 
is lined with only Biblical books. The other thing 
you have to know about him, for my purpose, is 
that he loathes ritual. “Thank God, our youth 
are unreligious.”” He won’t even go to weddings 
and funerals. 

I call him a new Israelite, though I doubt if 
many mere Israelis would accept him as one, or 
care for the concept at all. The orthodox—and 
the pseudo-orthodox who merely think Jews 
should be Jews in their Promised Land or what 
was the point of it all?—-would disapprove; so 
would the secularists who want to do away with 
the mumbo-jumbo and bring progress, not 
witchcraft, to the Middle East. Now this new 
Israelite thinks that unless it has bad luck and 
goes wrong and becomes just another Levantine 
country, this modern Israel has possibilities. It 
has, for example, communism with a small ‘‘c,” 
actually working in scores of kibbutzim, with- 
out a trace of totalitarianism creeping in after 
all those decades. Then, all its schools teach the 
Old Testament as a basic subject, and a favorite 
one, though no religion is forced down anyone’s 
throat, As a matter of fact, he doesn’t approve 
of all this Bible-identification and doesn’t en- 
courage it; he just wants his pupils to love the 
book. The point is, he thinks the youngsters . . . 


“But you must see them for yourself.” 

They come to the day-school from half a do- 
zen veteran kibbutzim round the southern part 
of the lake. They are tanned, tall, strong, accus- 
tomed to days and weeks off from school when- 
ever bananas or something equally urgent has to 
be planted or picked. The boys, at sixteen, have 
the smooth faces of children and the heavy stride 
of farmers. They don’t talk much. The girls are 
noisier, dressed with rigid, primitive uniformity 
in khaki slacks, blouses overhung with massive, 
chaotic black hair. They are strident, but not fat 
like new immigrant girls; vitality makes them 
attractive. The boys and girls were born in the 
settlements, grew up with the trees their parents 
and grandparents had planted in the ’twenties, 
’thirties and ’forties, and were raised with the 
chickens in communal children’s houses. For two 
set hours every evening they chatted with their 
tired parents when they came home from the 
fields. As the children and the trees grew up the 
settlements prospered. Now there are automatic 
kitchens in the communal dining-houses, radios 
in the rooms, carpets and two-storied apartment 


blocks. There are hired workers in the fields. 


Hep workers! Throw it as an insult to a class 

‘and you can get some lively results, Listen 
intently and you can hear some very faint over- 
tones of “Animal Farm.” “It’s inevitable,” says 
a blond, laconic boy, leaning back in his seat. “‘As 
the kibbutz matures, we become more like the 
co-operative villages, where every man is master 
in his own house and works for himself.” Brav- 
ing the appalled silence, this fatalist goes on: 
“Our grandparents may have been idealists but 
they were realists as well. They started the kib- 
butz because it was the only way of colonizing 
this land without starving. Now things have 
changed; the kibbutz economy is expanding and 
there aren’t enough of us to work the land. So 
what?” 

Protests of the orthodox come tumbling about 
this Marxist’s head. ‘Hired workers are very, 
very bad for the kibbutz,” chides a girl who has 
been drawing wild horses thoughtfully on her 
English book. “They destroy its character by 
making bosses of us. We have to employ them 
now because Ben-Gurion has asked us to, to meet 
a special situation. We have to absorb the new 
immigrants by giving them jobs and stepping up 
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the food production. But it’s bad and we must 
sack them all as quickly as possible.” Everyone 
sadly agrees it is unlikely the day-laborers, new 
immigrants with little Zionism and less socialism, 
would or could become kibbutzniks themselves 
and that idealists are ever a minority in this 
world. 

At recess they sit or stroll about the lawns of 
their stately, lakeside school. A tribal taboo then 
sets in: the sexes stroll quite separately. The new 
Israelites are primitive. As their principal, a 
bearded vatik (old-timer) who looks as Abra- 
ham must have, says: “As between the layers of 
an archeological excavation you have black lay- 
ers, where everything was burned, this is a ‘black’ 
generation. It seems you have to clear the ground 
to build something new.” 

The burning has been pretty severe. A girl says 
petulantly: “Look! an American kid is American 
because he lives in America. Why on earth can’t 
we be Jewish simply because we live in Israel?” 
The outburst is accompanied by as Jewish a shrug 
of the shoulders as you can see anywhere in the 
Diaspora. This is the attitude that has spread 
alarm among the leaders at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and produced the new “Jewish conscious- 
ness” program in the schools, an adjunct to Bible- 
teaching proper. 


Do you believe in God? Two or three shy yes- 
ses from girls. Do you think there is any special 
relation between God and the Jews? Emphatic 
nos. How, then, should God be acknowledged? 
By leading a good life; and not—as one new Isra- 
elite put it, summing up his contempt for “‘Jew- 
ish consciousness”’—trying to ape the weird 


chants and customs of Jews in ghettos in the 
Middle Ages. 


They are adept at the Aora and the other Is- 
raeli dances; they sing, even without provoca- 
tion, the barbarous, Arabic-spiced songs of mod- 
ern Israel. But that is just Zionist second-nature. 
What the kids really like is Elvis Presley and 
rock-and-roll. Yet I insist they are as sophisti- 
cated about this as they are about their parents, 
their kibbutz ideals and their religion. “Jazz— 
it goes to my heart,” confesses one particularly 
rugged and ruddy youth amid laughter. “But it 
doesn’t, for all that, mean I’m getting like an 
American. My life is more quiet and pastoral 
[sic]; why should I ever want to imitate theirs?” 

There are revealing dilemmas in these older 
kibbutzim. Is it really better, after all, to let the 
children sleep together instead of with their 
parents? Degania, mother of kibbutzim, has nev- 
er had a baby-house and a children’s house; but 
in all the other settlements communal child-rais- 
ing has slowly hardened from necessity to dogma. 
Now there are places where they are changing 
back, building a room for the children with each 
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family, amid much hurling back and forth of 
theories of child psychology. Could this be an- 
other centrifugal move—a move towards the 
mere co-operative village? At the school you can 
hear girls, and not only Degania girls, utter the 
heresy that individual infants within each age- 
group may need individual amounts of sleep. 

Is a centrifugal tendency at work, insidiously, 
among those husbands who can be seen slinking 
out of the dining-room with the family’s food 
on a tray? Are we to have separate kitchens next 
(in addition to the coffee-percolators we have 
already) and still call ourselves Ribbutzniks? It 
is time for another Orwell. 


THE VATIKIM know the dilemmas. But their 

views are more extreme; they are less sophisti- 
cated than the children. I ask, trying to insult a 
group of them into lively discussion, “Can you 
have a capitalist kibbutz?” The one moralist who 
thinks we have one already is so violently shouted 
down that he has to retreat. He only meant, after 
all, to denounce hired workers more radicallv 
than the rest. He finally joined in the general 
shaking of heads over what will become of the 
youth who have lost the habit of hard work. 
Every one agrees with his mind, but not with his 
heart, that more radios and more university grad- 
uates are not necessarily bad for the kibbutz way 
of life. Welcoming these enrichments of life pro- 
duces enough gloom for the extremists to speak 
out. “It was around 1930 that we started to go 
wrong, when we let our membership pass the 
fifty mark. Today we’re in the 600s. What can 
you expect?” And another purist discerns two 


separate layers of sin in taking on the hired | 


workers: taking them on at all—and exploiting 
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them. The deeper sin is paying them a fixed wage, | 
after the manner of capitalists, irrespective of , 
what they produce. The only honorable course, | 
if a slightly cumbersome one, would have been | 


to give them some kind of loan to tide them over 
the year until the annual share-out takes place. 
What counts, obviously, is that the children, 
whatever their views on all this, intend to remain 
kibbutzniks. Ts it shining idealism, in these days 
when kibbutzim are no longer a practical necesi- 
sity, or are the youngsters merely swimming with 
the stream? Put an infant in a monastery, pre- 
ferably a good monastery, and it is unlikely that, 
at sixteen, he will announce his intention of leav- 
ing and seeking his fortune in the world. 
Idealism, or merely swimming with the stream? 
New Israelites, or simply glorified refugees? The 
question pervades the land. I watched them one 
evening, after dinner in the veteran kibbutz, 
getting up in their hundreds from the long 
tables, tipping the left-overs from their plates 
into the receptacles provided, filing like youth- 
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hostelers into the kitchen to stack their plates 
and drop their cutlery into the bin, emerging 
into the cleaned— but not clean—corridor that 
echoed with the screams of scores of children. 
Veterans had the serene gait and expression of 
monks; portly ladies, recently immigrated, had 
the resigned, disappointed look of the refugee 
who chose the easiest solution to the problem of 
settling down in Israel. (No family life, but 
peace, at least.) I watched them for ten minutes 
and changed my mind ten times whether I was 
in a monastery dedicated to a supreme ideal or 
a matured camp for displaced persons. You can 
change your mind as many times in as many 
days about Israel. Is it a laboratory for a modern 
way of life, poised splendidly between East and 
West in race, history, politics and ideology, 
pointing the world’s way to the moral, as distinct 
from the merely religious, life—or is it a glori- 
fied ghetto, a haven for neurotics, a conspiracy 
of landless Jews? 

Ben-Gurion, ebullient, white-haired, laughing- 
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eyed, has a sense of humor, a dignity and a com- 
mon touch that no other statesman can afford 
not to envy. He talks peace with the conviction 
of Nehru, about the conquest of the Negev with 
messianic fervor, about the Ingathering of the 
Exiles with great tenderness. He, too, is a kib- 
butznik; the prime-ministerial hands shear sheep 
when vacationing at Sde Boker. He is also a 
prophet, addressing an ideological conference for 
three hours on the Messianic vision of redemp- 
tion—‘“‘redemption for the Jewish people and 
for all humanity. The State of Israel is an in- 
strument for the realization of this Messianic 
vision.” 

One answer, for the kibbutzim and for Israel, 
came from the boy who said: ““What do I care? 
I am going into the Nahal (agricultural wing of 
the army). I’ll join a group and found a new 
kibbutz in the Negev.” If “kibbutzism” dies as 
the trees mature, there are still new trees to be 
planted, and youngsters who would rather be 
New Israelites than mere Israelis. 


IL From an American Kibbutznik 


by Avraham Weingrod 


Re mevrz Maayan Baruch, situated a few hun- 

dred yards from where the borders of Israel, 
Lebanon and Syria meet, was founded in the 
spring of the fateful year—1947. A few months 
later, in the blistering mid-summer heat of the 
Galilee, I joined the kibbutz, together with a 
small group of other Americans. In November 
came the United Nations’ decision recommend- 
ing the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine, 
to be followed almost immediately by the riots 
and shooting in various parts of the country 
which were to culminate in the War of Libera- 
tion. The first Jewish casualty in the Galilee was 
a young sabra from Maayan Baruch named 
Zalman who was ambushed and killed in the 
dawn of one winter morning while driving a 
horse and wagon from the kibbutz to near-by 
Kfar Gileadi. 

Since among the Americans in the kibbutz 
there were a number who had participated ac- 
tively in the Haafalah of the previous years, and 
had helped bring to the shores of the country 
several battered and furtive little boats crammed 
to the bursting point with “illegal” immigrants, 
it became the policy of the Jewish Agency 
to send us any other Americans who were con- 
nected with “‘Aliyah Beth” and were interested 
in trying kibbutz life. The experiment was a 
failure almost from the beginning. Some of 
these sailors were simply adventurers with a 


little free time to spend; many of the others 
suddenly finding themselves in a world which 
had no attraction for them—a world in which 
you worked but never got paid, ate in a noisy 
communal dining-hall, and had no place to go 
at night—quickly lost interest in it. Nor did 
we, wrestling with our own social and economic 
problems—and with our ominous security situ- 
ation—have either the time or energy to help 
the newcomers find their way among us. Left 
largely to their own meager resources, these 
young Americans began to disappear, by ones 
and twos, almost as unknown as on the day 
they arrived. 

Among these sailors was a tall, freckle-faced, 
red-headed young Canadian, who, from the be- 
ginning, was known to all of us, including the 
sabras with the barest smattering of English, 
as “Red.” “Red” had been a rifleman in the 
Canadian army, had seen service in Europe, and, 
sometime after his discharge, had somehow be- 
come involved in “Aliyah Beth.” He knew no 
Hebrew, and was totally lacking in what we 
called “movement background.” Upon his ar- 
rival, he was given the usual unceremonious 
treatment: he was handed some work-clothes, 
told where to work, and for the rest was left 
to shift for himself. We had no reason to doubt 
that, sooner or later, he too would leave to look 
for more inviting pastures elsewhere. Only very 
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slowly did we begin to realize that we were mis- 
taken, that “Red” was going to stick. Even 
he never quite managed to break completely 
through the barrier that separated us, the com- 
parative veterans, the “founding fathers,” from 
the untried recruits. But we slowly began to 
realize that bonds—bonds of liking, trust, and 
mutual respect—had developed between us. 
“What a wonderful fellow ‘Red’ is,” we found 
ourselves, with some surprise, saying to each 
other. 

It is hard to explain our affection for him. 
“Red” was neither an intellectual nor an ide- 
ologist; nor was he a social attraction. He was 
quiet, almost shy, and had a completely dis- 
arming lack of pretentiousness. Though he 
knew nothing of kibbutz life, he liked the com- 
radeship, the easy informality, of those first 
days. At four o’clock, when the day’s work was 
over, he liked to sit over his cup of tea in the 
dining-room, talking, asking questions, sharing 
a joke. After a while we began to sense that, 
for himself and at his own pace, he was thinking, 
groping, analyzing. He was neither childishly 
naive nor cleverly cynical, and consequently 
he was attracted by everything in our life which 
was genuine, honest, creative. Those were not 
easy days. Since he was a bachelor, “Red” shared 
a bare, monk-like little room with two or three 
other men. The food was, at best, simple and 
monotonous. Having no particular skill or trade 
to offer us, he spent most of his days digging 
trenches in the clinging mud of Galilee. And, 
at frequent and regular intervals, there were 
the nights of guard duty, peering at shadows, 
straining after every strange sound. Yet he 
never complained. In his own inarticulate way, 
he found himself in harmony with his surround- 
ings, with us. 


ONE Day, a small group of us, including “Red,” 

were suddenly fired upon by a few Arabs 
while we were going down to our water-pump- 
ing station situated about half a mile from the 
kibbutz. It was only a very minor skirmish and, 
fortunately, we suffered no casualties. Since, 
however, the chances of being killed in an 
insignificant exchange of rifle fire are no less 
likely than they are in a big battle, we im- 
mediately dashed for shelter, scrambled behind 
rocks or bushes, and began excitedly returning 
the fire of the Arabs who were well entrenched 
in the heights surrounding us. We decided to 
try to reach the concrete pump-house where 
we would be safe until help should arrive. One 
by one, we ran and crawled, trying to keep our 
heads down and our rifles clear of the mud. The 
only one who remained calm was “Red.” To 
this day I can still see him, dressed in a long 
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military overcoat—the property of the British 
Army. He neither ran nor crawled. Stooped 
over just a little, he seemed to be everywhere, 
unhurried, rifle cocked, quite at ease. I shall 
never forget the queer little smile that I saw 
on his face at those moments. It was a smile of 
certitude, of recognition, of the joy of par. 
ticipation. 

A few weeks later, our commander was or- 
dered to send some men to Ramat Naphtali, in 
the nearby hills opposite Lebanon, where rein- 
forcements were needed in the face of an im- 
minently expected attack. “Red” immediately 
volunteered to go. Our “general,” desperately 
short of trained manpower himself, would have 
much preferred to have him remain in the kib- 
butz. But “Red” was not to be dissuaded; on 
missions such as these, he insisted, the bachelors 
should always be sent first. “Haganah”’ intelli- 
gence proved to be correct. The Lebanese at- 
tacked and were defeated in a hard night battle, 
“Red” came back from Ramat Naphtali with 
his mind made up: he was determined to fight. 


With the approach of spring the situation 
in the country became increasingly perilous. The 
British began to leave, obviously certain that, 
in the ensuing chaos, the Arabs would easily re- 
conquer the country for them. An overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of force seemed to be 
arraying itself against us, and the world ap- 
peared quite willing to stand by and witness 
our destruction. Like all the other settlements, 
we were unbelievably ill-equipped for any kind 
of serious, prolonged defense. There was nothing 
for us to do but to keep going, one day ata 
time, trying not to think too much. At night 
we always had a rifle at our side, and many 
nights we slept with our clothes on. “Red” in 
those hectic days was calmly quiet. Once he 
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blurted out: ‘We have to win, because right 


99 


is on our side. 
have sounded rhetorical or bombastic, but from 


From someone else this would | 


him it was a deeply-felt intuition which one 


never forgot. 

When, one evening, “Red” asked for a few 
days’ leave and failed to come back, we knew 
that the inevitable had happened. ‘Red” had 
left to join the army. For many weeks we heard 
nothing from him. In May we declared our- 
selves a State and the siege was on. All the wom- 
en and children were evacuated from Galilee. 
Degania was saved by a miracle. The Syrians 
almost succeeded in breaking through to Rosh 
Pinah, which would have cut off the entire 
Upper Galilee from the rest of the country. 


Every day we saw Arab planes dropping their | 


bombs on one or another of the settlements 
around us. We became accustomed to working 
with the staccato of machine-gun fire in the 
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distant background. Finally, during the first 
thirty-day cease-fire, in the summer of 1948, 
“Red” came back for a brief week-end visit. 
He looked well, I remember. He was neatly 
dressed in a new Israeli army uniform and was 
darkly tanned by the sun. He had been in the 
South, fighting the Egyptians, but, as usual, 
he didn’t talk much about himself. When I 
asked him how things were going, he said to me: 
‘Don’t kid yourself, we’re losing the war. The 
Egyptians are a lot closer to Tel Aviv than most 
people realize. We have this month to get or- 
ganized.” “Red” was deadly serious, but he 
seemed to enjoy his week-end with us, seemed 
to appreciate the genuine welcome we gave him. 
He had come back home. 


E NEVER saw “Red” again. A few weeks 

afterwards we received word that he had been 
killed. Only much later, from some of his com- 
rades-in-arms who came to visit us, did we learn 
a few details. We learned that he had joined 
the almost legendary Chayot Ha-negev (“the 
beasts of the Negev’), those bearded, unkempt 
young irregulars who, with jeeps and machine- 
guns, roamed the desert, harassing and fighting 
off an overwhelmingly superior Egyptian army. 
“Red” had been mortally wounded in one of 
these skirmishes; an emergency operation at 
a military hospital had been of no avail, and 
“Red” died on the operating-table. Although 
he was hardly able to speak Hebrew, he was 
known and respected among the men in the 
Negev as the red-headed Canadian who knew 
no fear. 


When word came to us that “Red” was dead, 
there were no tears. We had lost too many of 
our members, had become too accustomed to 
seeing the black-bordered mourning notices 
day after day in the newspapers, to be able to 
cry. But it was another weight to the heaviness 
in our hearts—a stone which lies there to this 
day. To those of us who learned to know “Red” 
during those few critical months, he has always 
remained as a kind of symbol. He gave his life 
for a people who language he could not speak, 
and whose country he hardly knew. From some- 
where out of his own past, out of his direct, 
instinctive understanding of the world about 
him, had come the conviction that what he saw 
here was good, that it was his, and that he had to 
defend it. He seemed to belong to some earlier 
generation of men who thought for themselves 
and were ready, as a matter of course, to risk 
their lives for what they believed in. The lone- 
ly soldier of a dozen battle-fields had, in his 
OWN intuitive manner, found a cause. Unso- 
phisticated, withdrawn, slow in thought, he was 
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a human being who, with confidence and no- 
bility, remained faithful to his own beliefs. 

The years run by, memories fade, the days are 
full of endless activities, little defeats and mean- 
ingless victories. Only rarely do we pause to 
think of those who fell during those decisive days. 
On these occasions I, for one, always think 
of “Red’—among others. And sometimes I 
cannot help wondering how many more young 
Jews like him there are, lost in the sprawling 
cities of America and Canada, who could—with 
the help of a kindlier fate—find here a more 
fruitful and significant life. 


Labor Day Week-End 


at CAMP GALIL, Ottsville, Penna. 
v 
FRIDAY EVE to MONDAY P.M. 
August 29, 30, 31 — September 1 


v 








Discussion sessions on Middle East events and 
other timely topics with top-notch guest lec- 
turers. A social program featuring: an Oneg 
Shabat, Sat. Nite Barn Dance, Camp Show, 
Folk Dancing and Song-fests, Sports and Swim- 
ming. Good food and an informal friendly 


atmosphere. 
v 


FULL WEEKEND (Fri. to Mon.) 

Member: Single—23.50; Couple—43.50 

Non-Member: Single—26.50; Couple—48.00 
v 


OVERNIGHT (includes 3 meals) 


Member: Single—8.75; Couple—16.50 
Non-Member: Single—9.75; Couple—18.50 


v 
For information call: 
MRS. DORIS PAISS — — — — — — CH 8-2844 
MRS. LORRAINE BEDNER — — — — PI 3-1028 

















Announcement! 


The enlarged September issue 
of the JEWISH FRONTIER 
will consist of two sections: 
Section Two will deal exclu- 
sively with current Israeli 
problems. 


* 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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The Chall f Apartheid : 
e a enge O par tne Apa 
that 
€ 
by C. C. Aronsfeld the 
to k 
T= OVERWHELMING VicTorY recently won by ity of all men before God . . . and we stultify a 
the Nationalists of South Africa will rein- ourselves and our tenets if we do not maintain noth 


force the racialism of Apartheid to which the that, even if it seems to run counter to so-called 
Government is pledged. Armed with powers national interests.” Rabbi Rabinowitz also joined Bu 


thrice confirmed during the last ten years, the several religious leaders who attended the first in 
victors will feel strongly tempted to apply the “racial conference” in South Africa organized racia 
scorpion where they had hitherto used the whip. by an Interdenominational Committee of Afri- | feid 
For they are men obsessed, ‘‘a Master People” de- can Clergy. tern: 
dicated to a mystic mission, “divinely ordained” Another distinguished South African Jew, Dr. the 

to uphold a society built on what they call Bernard Friedman, made unavailing efforts to | or 
“Christian white civilization.” organize a protest within the United (Opposi- | a “{ 
| It is a resounding claim and, after some skill- tion) Party. A third, Mr. Richard Feldman, who | cont 
ful manipulation of the election law, it was the is prominent in the never large and now gravely | Brit 


chief agent of the Government’s increased ma- reduced South African Labor Party, denounced } that 
jority. Yet it was also clearly a counterfeit claim, the “unstated direction” that ‘ton the problem | The 





for whatever this “white civilization” may be, of all problems in South Africa—the Color Prob- even 
it certainly is not Christian. Like every brand lem,” little or nothing should be heard from of t] 
of racialism, it is bound to deny the fundamental ‘people who have been for so long subject to 
message of Christianity that, “tin Christ, there is racial discrimination.” He also asked the signi- | T 
neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, ficant question: “Jewish ethics apart, is it really Gov 
bond nor free.” Accordingly, many Christian wise or practical to deny what is noblest in Juda- | #2 
leaders in South Africa, like the Archbishop of ism, so that the rulers that be, and the prevalent | ‘Y*" 
Cape Town and the Bishop of Bloemfontein, outlook of White South Africa, be placated?” that 
have rejected Apartheid as “repugnant to the f V 
word of God.” NOT so Lone aco, during the war against the sh 
Where do Jews stand on this issue? The Jews racialists of Germany, the South African) 4, 
of South Africa are strictly neutral. Their official Jewish Board of Deputies declared: “It is a first | Alli 
representative body, the Board of Deputies, holds principle of the free democratic State that it | “bu 
that “there is not, and there cannot be, a collec- shall guarantee equal rights to all citizens, irre- | Pa 
tive Jewish viewpoint in regard to the racial pol- spective of race and creed. ... To retreat from 
icies of South Africa.” Only one exception to this principle would be a betrayal of the democ: | T 
this rule was admitted: “where the rights and atic way of life and a surrender to the doctrines | 80, 
status of Jews themselves as citizens may be di- of the enemy.” However, Jews in one country Gov 
rectly threatened;” for the rest, each Jew must cannot have their affairs managed by Jews of | _ the 
act as a South African citizen. another, and advice from outside is notoriously stay 
This considered opinion was endorsed by the cheap. There is some force in the plea (made, ther 


South African Jewish press, though not always for example, by Mr. Dan Jacobson, the South agai 
with the same degree of conviction. The South African Jewish novelist) that people not placed | Afr 
African Jewish Times was not too happy on in the same position ought not to expect South have 





finding itself “compelled to take up a realistic African Jews to “throw in their lot with the Jew 
attitude” because, it said, it was “easier [for down-trodden African natives.” Indeed, the C 
others] to enunciate morally pure doctrine than position of the Jews in South Africa must in- nee 
for any group of people to give up all its proper- evitably inspire the chastened thought: Here, dine 
ty, power and status for the sake of the common _ but for the grace of God, go I. out 
weal.” Let it be agreed then that the Jews of South; whe 

Some leaders of South African Jewry, how- Africa are in a most difficult position, for though cerr 
ever, dissented in no uncertain terms. Chief the civilization of their country is certainly fror 
Rabbi L. I. Rabinowitz warned against the not Christian, it definitely is “white,” the racial- brot 
Board’s “‘ostrich-like policy,” for, he said, “our ism of Apartheid approved in all essentials by mar 
concern is with the doctrines of Judaism, not most of the “Europeans,” Government and | oug 
the views of individual Jews, and we betray those Opposition alike. In the general life of South the 
doctrines if we do not proclaim that Judaism Africa, there is no hope or prospect at present to g 


teaches without equivocation the absolute equal- of any society granting all races an equal shart 
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in the shaping of their destiny. If the Jews of 
South Africa fail to meet the challenge of 
Apartheid, they merely prove the old adage 
that Jews are like other people—and sometimes 
more so. Whether they really would lose “all 
their property, power and status,” is difficult 
to know. Collectively, South African Jewry 
can do little and thinks it expedient to do 
nothing. 


ut JEws outside South Africa cannot stay 

indifferent to the injustices prepetrated by 
racialism. It is, for example, argued that Apart- 
heid is an “internal affair.” It is, indeed, an “‘in- 
ternal affair” but certainly no more so than was 
the persecution of the Jews in Czarist Russia 
or Nazi Germany. Jews may say Apartheid is 
a “problem Jews do not themselves have to 
contend with.” Does this not remind one how 
Britain was once bamboozled into the belief 
that Czechoslovakia was ‘“‘a far-away country”? 
The injustices of Apartheid are a Jewish concern 
even if they were not committed by old friends 
of the Nazis. 


The present heads of the South African 
Government, many of whom were militant 
anti-Semites, consistently upheld the Nazi cause 
even during the war—‘‘to the uttermost extent 
that they dared and to the uttermost extent 
it was physically and geographically possible 
for them.” This was charged by the United 
Party under General Smuts; and only recently 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Strijdom, railed at 
Allied policy for having destroyed the great 
“bulwark against Communism”—N azi_ Ger- 
many! 


The same man also praises Israel. In doing 
so, he follows a settled policy of the Nationalist 
Government ever since its advent in 1948 when 
the Afrikaner Balaam who had come to curse 
stayed to bless. They have also kept the promise 
then given to the Jews not to discriminate 
against any section of the “Europeans” in South 
Africa, and Jewish members of the ruling party 
have praised the Government’s record in treating 
Jews fairly and “destroying anti-Semitism.” 


On this score, the Nationalists certainly de- 
serve credit for holding part of their racialist 
obsession in check. But Jews cannot ignore the 
rest of it. If they do, they will be like those 
who look upon anti-Semitism as an affair con- 
cerning Jews exclusively. There is no escape 
from the the fact that we are, literally, our 
brother’s keeper. As Burke said in a great speech 
many years ago: “to prove that the Americans 
ought not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate 
the value of freedom itself, and we never seem 
to gain a paltry advantage over them in debate 
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without attacking some of those principles, or 
deriding some of those feelings, for which our 
ancestors have shed their blood.” 

‘Lhe Jewish press, so rightly concerned about 
indifference to Jewish troubles, hardly speaks 
out about Apartheid. The London Jewish 
Chronicle, determined to sit on the fence, re- 
joices in that discretion which is commonly, 
though not always commendably, considered 
the better part of valor. The same silence 
is also observed by Jewish leaders. Only occasion- 
ally will they break it. When a ‘Declaration 
of Conscience” was issued some time ago under 
the authority of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
saying that freedom and human dignity were 
in grave jeopardy in South Africa, the signa- 
tories did include Rabbi Israel Goldstein, Presi- 
dent of the World Confederation of General 
Zionists; as well as André Maurois and Bruno 
Walter—though these were hardly acting as 
Jews. 

But Jews must meet the challenge of Apart- 
heid, both on the ground of morality and as a 
matter of practical wisdom. They can speak 
out and they must. Let them open their eyes 
to the vast new world that is emerging among 
the “colored” people everywhere, and nowhere 
more vigorously than in Africa. It is a world 
in which all foolish pride of “Europeans” will be 
swept aside. The future of South Africa cer- 
tainly is not with that anachronism which seeks 
to enforce Apartheid If ever men were demon- 
strably, and discreditably, of the past, it is that 
fear-ridden Herrenvolk who now relish the 
brief triumph of having won the Boer War. 
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(PHILADELPHIA ) 
NEW YORK EXTENSION DIVISION 
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A four day per week program of 
courses in New York, leading to 
the degree of M.A. and Ph.D. start- 
ing October 1, 1958. (Registration 
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The Leap Back 


BEN-Gexion’s often-expresséd views on the 
role of Zionism in Jewish history are crucial 
to an understanding of the debate about Zionism 
which agitates Israel, and consequently merit 
extended analysis. Ben-Gurion does not stop 
at declaring that the present activities of Zion- 
ism render the movement superfluous in terms 
of the needs of either the State of Israel or the 
Jewish people. His recent utterances represent 
a clear attempt to belittle the significance of 
Zionism—and not only post-state Zionism—in 
the scheme of Jewish renaissance and to down- 
grade the role of the Zionist movement in the 
creation of the State of Israel. At this point 
we part ideological company with him. Pre- 
cisely because of our tremendous respect for 
Ben-Gurion and our appreciation of his com- 
manding place in Jewish history, are we im- 
pelled to dissent sharply from his latest views. 

Ben-Gurion’s philosophy is given its clearest 
exposition in a series of letters he recently ex- 
changed with Professor Nathan Rotenstreich, 
and it is to these letters that I shall address my- 
self in this essay. 

From time to time, in the course of the cor- 
respondence, Ben-Gurion finds it necessary to 
disclaim any desire to underrate the contribution 
of Zionism to the establishment of the State of 
Israel. Thus, he writes in one of the letters to 
Rotenstreich: 

I do not belittle the importance of “Auto- 
emancipation” and “The Jewish State,” and I 
would certainly not disparage the tremendous 
personality of Herzl, his enterprise in establish- 
ing the Zionist Organization, and his attempt 
to transform the Jewish people into an active 
political factor.* 

Not for a moment do we question Ben- 
Gurion’s subjective intentions, but in social life 
it is objective results that are decisive. From the 
vantage point of the latter it is impossible not 
to detect in Ben-Gurion’s ideological assertions 
a tendency to relegate Zionism to a secondary 
position in the attainment of Jewish statehood. 
The manner in which he presents his views 
brings this tendency into sharp focus. When 
he writes in another letter, “In the War of 
Independence we drew close to the days of 
Joshua Bin-Nun,” we become mentally attuned 
to the correctness of this evaluation. But, when 
immediately following the quoted words, we 
find the statement that the story of Joshua be- 


* All quotations in this article are from Forum, published in Jerus- 
alem by the World Zionist Organization, No. 3, August, 1957. 
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came closer and more comprehensible to the |. 
raeli youth than all the speeches at the Zionist 
Congresses, we must ask in all sincerity: is the 
grandeur of Joshua enhanced by the disparage. 
ment of speeches at the Zionist Congresses? 

After disavowing all wish to downgrade Zion- 
ism, Ben-Gurion writes: 

But I believe that it was immigration into 
the Land of Israel, and nothing else, that estab. 
lished the Jewish State; and immigrants were 
not attracted to this country—at first as indi- 
viduals, and then in scores, hundreds, thousands 
“impetus,” i.e., the ancient loyalty to the hope 

of redemption, to the Homeland of the Bible, to 

the vision of the prophets, to the prayer “And 
may our eyes behold Thy return to Zion in 
mercy.” 
Here the matter is presented as if there were 
no connection whatsoever between Zionism and 


Jewish immigration into Eretz Yisrael, and as | 


if the Messianic vision had nothing to do with 
Zionist ideology. The fact is that Zionist 
ideology is the concrete organized form that the 
ancient Jewish Messianic vision assumed in the 
20th century, and the attempt to create a 


dichotomy between the two can only lead to} 





confusion. 
Gurion: 
The Jews of Yemen, Morocco and Iraq came | 
to Israel as the result of historical conscious: | 
ness and the Messianic vision, and not in con-| 
sequence of the “Zionist” ideology. One of the} 
causes, of course, was the distress in the Diaspo-| 
ra, but the Zionist ideology was not a factor.| 
They never bought a shekel, or listened to 
“Zionist” speeches, or read “Zionist” pamphlets | 
It is true that the Oriental Jews were not! 
moved by Zionist ideology, but it is zof true that] 
they “came to Israel.” They were brought to 
Israel; and brought by Jews who were permeated 
with Zionist ideology and who not only read 
“Zionist” pamphlets but wrote them themselve. 
Ben-Gurion is right in stating that ‘Berl Katz 
nelson, and his colleagues as well, would not have 
bound up the solution to the Jewish problem 
with the return to the Land of Israel had it nei 
been for the Messianic idea.” But the reverts! 
is also true: the Messianic idea would have tt 
mained an empty abstraction for them had 
not taken on the flesh and blood of Zionis 
ideology. The fire of the Messianic visi0t) 
burned in the souls of the halutzim, but it wa) 
Zionist conviction that steeled their determin? 
tion to go to Eretz Yisrael; it was Zions 
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ideology that crystallized their objectives; and 
it was the Zionist speeches and pamphlets that 
inspired their struggle against the desert. Can 
Ben-Gurion name a single halutzic group that 
came into being without a Zionist ideology? 
When he himself came to Palestine he was surely 
carried on the wings of the Messianic idea, but 
he also brought with him a Poale Zion member- 
ship card; and it is quite possible that the party 
card was at that time the greater stimulus to 


his aliya. 


WE CANNOT help but feel that Ben-Gurion 

came upon his present Messianic conceptions 
rather late in life. This would explain his dog- 
matic interpretation of Jewish history. To be 
sure, there would be no Jewish people today had 
not the Messianic vision kept it alive through 
centuries of persecution. However, this vision 
did not mean the same thing to all Jews and at 
all times. It has taken on a different shape 
from generation to generation and from place 
to place—in accordance with the needs of the 
Jews and with their social and cultural status 
at given periods. I doubt if Ben-Gurion will 
find among the Jews of Joshua’s time an image 
of the Messiah even remotely resembling the 
Messianic vision as he sees it today. This vision 
has been formed in the Galuth. For Messianism 
in the Galuth was not only a creative national 
and religious myth, it was also the most im- 
portant instrument to forge Jewish national 
continuity. It may have been by far the most ef- 
fective weapon the Jew had at his disposal in the 
struggle against resignation and despair. Messian- 
ism to him was not only an inspiring ideal to be 
realized at the end of time, it was also a symbol 
of hope and a divine promise that redemption 
might come at any moment. Messianism was not 
a vague end; it was a concrete means of self- 
preservation. 


The classic example of Messianic vision in its 
purest form, without the slightest dilution of 
Zionist ideology, is Jamnia (Jabne). But the 
path of Johanan Ben Zakkai is not the only 
trail the Jewish people traveled on the long road 
to the Third Commonwealth. The Messianic 
vision shone no less brightly in the soul of Akiba, 
and it was precisely this that impelled him to 
join the Bar Kohba uprising. So it was through- 
out the centuries. Whenever a Jew, weary of 
passive waiting for supernatural redemption, de- 
cided to expedite the coming of the redeemer— 
he either formed or joined a social movement. 
Thus, Rabbis Kalisher and Alkalai, to whom 
Ben-Gurion refers. Unshaken in their faith in 
the Messiah, they nevertheless dedicated them- 
selves to a Zionist ideology. The Messianic vision 
was potent enough a force to sustain the Jewish 
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people for many a century; it could not bring 
into being the State of Israel. 


But EVEN in terms of Jewish survival, a line 

should be drawn between the centuries of 
ghetto existence and the last 150 years during 
which the Jew has had to wage a struggle for 
the right to be a citizen of his country—without 
renouncing his membership in the Jewish people. 
In this struggle, he found the traditional con- 
ceptions of the Messiah of little help. Far from 
stimulating creative initiative, these old concep- 
tions were transformed into a paralyzing influ- 
ence, which killed all incentive to action so far 
as the rigidly orthodox groups were concerned. 
The leaders of classical Reform, on the other 
hand, converted the ancient Messianic vision in- 
to a nebulous universalism; and Jewish radical- 
ism exchanged the vision for a nihilistic inter- 
nationalism. Neturei Karta in Israel, the Coun- 
cil for Judaism in the United States, and assimi- 
lationist socialism and communism in the Jewish 
labor movement—this is twentieth century 
Messianic vision minus Zionist ideology. We 
don’t know how non-believing or peripheral 
Jews are affected by this vision, but we do know 
that these later elements have produced no 
halutzic movement. 

The Messianic vision has for thousands of 
years been a shining light in Jewish life, but if 
one has his eyes fixed on only one aspect of this 
light he runs the danger of becoming color- 
blind. All changes in Jewish life have taken 
place in a framework of internal evolution and 
external pressure. To be sure, “there are... 
sudden leaps in history,” as Ben-Gurion con- 
tends, and he is probably justified in evaluating 
the establishment of the State of Israel as “a 
leap over a gap of centuries;” but even this leap 
could stem only from a long process of internal 
preparation and suitable political conditions, It 
required both a favorable objective situation and 
the presence of the trained subjective forces 
ready to make the leap when the hour struck. 

There would have been no leap over centuries 
had not the Jewish people before 1948 experi- 
enced a national renaissance which reached its 
apex in Zionism. If Israel represents a leap— 
and in a large sense it does—it is a leap from 
passive Messianism to the dynamism of Zionist 
ideology. 

The non-mystical Ben-Gurion approaches the 
Messianic impetus with almost mystical con- 
centration. He hardly mentions modern Jew- 
ish nationalism as a decisive factor in the rise 
of the State of Israel. Nor does he attribute 
sufficient importance to the role international 
politics played in making possible the creation 
of the State. The mandate to administer Pales- 
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tine which the British received at San Remo, it 
is true, spoke of the historical connection be- 
tween the land and the Jewish people; but this 
did not deter Bible-loving England from repudi- 
ating all of her obligations under the mandate, 
any more than it prevented the anti-Bible Soviet 
Union from voting for the setting up of a Jew- 
ish state when it found it expedient to do so. 
Neither the unspeakable plight of the Jewish 
people nor the Messianic impetus nor yet the 
heroism of the Jewish pioneers would have 
brought about the proclamation of the State 
had not a propitious international situation ex- 
isted. Could the decision in favor of a Jewish 
State have emerged from the U.N. if it had in 
1947 the membership it has at the present time? 
And would all the determination in the world 
have produced a Jewish state without an affirma- 
tive decision by the U.N.? Ben-Gurion has as- 
sured himself of a permanent place in Jewish 
and in world history precisely because he, more 
than any one else, sensed the arrival of the pro- 
pitious moment and had the courage to make 
the leap. Would, however, even he have dared 
to make the leap if there had not functioned 
at the time the “Jewish state under way” in the 
form of the Zionist movement? 


NTERNATIONAL political interests can nullify 

the most heroic Jewish achievements. Ben- 
Gurion writes: 

Four months ago* we passed through the 
experience of the Sinai Campaign. For tens of 
thousands of our soldiers this was more than 
merely a military operation—the aura of Sinai, 
with all the profound and mysterious experi- 
ences connected with the name for thousands 
of years, shone over the heads of our soldiers, 
as if it were their parents who had been present 
at the Revelation on the Mount. 

But why was not the profoundly idealistic 
Israeli army allowed to retain the fruits of its 
miraculous military feats? Why was it forced 
to withdraw from the position it had occupied 
at the cost of so many sacrifices? Because the 
“aura of Sinai” had to bow before a new polit- 
ical constellation in international affairs. Do we 
have to remind Ben-Gurion of this fact? He 
—the most dynamic Zionist of our generation, 
who for several decades has shaped the political 
destiny of Zionism and who has contributed 
more toward turning Zionist ideology into polit- 
ical reality than any single person on the face 
of the earth—does he have to be reminded? Ben- 
Gurion himself sums up the arrival at statehood 
succinctly in the following words: 

Not being entirely bound to the German 
idealistic philosophy, I certainly do not believe 


* This was written in March, 1957. 
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that the idea and the vision alone, without any 
“impetus” of political, economic and social fac. 
tors, are responsible for the making of history, 
I have no doubt that there are many factors 
which affect the life of the individual and the 
community. The Messianic idea alone did not 
result in mass emigration to the Land of Israel 
in the course of the centuries, although the 
“idea” existed all that time; and it is a fact 
that for centuries the Jews migrated from one 
country to another, although they cherished 
the Messianic hope in their hearts. It was only 
a complex of new factors which were active at 
the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th centuries, through which the Messianic 
consciousness was activated, which directed the 
great stream of Jewish migration to the Land 
of Israel. [The italics are Ben-Gurion’s. ] 
Why then does he persist in views which run 
contrary to the views expressed in the above 
paragraph and sow defeatism in Zionist ranks? 
Ben-Gurion is first and last a man of action, and 
in stressing the Messianic impetus, he is hardly 
concerned with theological disputation or Kab- 
balistic soul-searching. Since he does not be- 
lieve in a personal Messiah, we are justified in 
asking what meaning he himself puts into the 
Messianic concept. We find the answer in one 
of the letters to Rotenstreich: 
In the Messianic vision, as in our lives in 
Israel in general, we do not distinguish between 
a Jewish aspect on the one hand and a human 
aspect on the other. Everything is Jewish— 
and everything is human. We live not in two 
different spheres but in one sphere, which is all 
Jewish and all human. Our longings for re- 
demption—which are the peak of the vision 
of Jewish creativity—are an integral whole, and 
like any other vision they have no “end.” The 
realization of the vision is a prolonged and 
perhaps never-ending process—taking place 
among us, in our lives in this country, and 
among all the peoples. 


I believe in our moral and intellectual su- | 


periority, in our capacity to serve as a model 
for the redemption of the human race. This 
belief of mine is based on my knowledge of the 
Jewish people, and not on some mystic faith; 
“the glory of the Divine Presence” is within us, 
in our hearts, and not outside of us. 


Wo IN Zionism—let alone in Labor Zionism 

—will not subscribe to this conception of 
the Messianic vision (with the exception perhaps 
of “our moral and intellectual superiority”)? 
Wherein then do we differ? Surely not in re- 
gard to definition. We part company with 
Ben-Gurion when it comes to drawing conclu- 
sions from his own formulae; our paths, in other 
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reactions we would like to evoke on the basis 
of these formulae. For there is nothing in Ben- 
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Gurion’s definition of Messianism that does not 
harmonize with Zionist ideology. Why then 
does he counterpose the two as if they were op- 
posites? Why does he feel impelled to empha- 
size, While urging the fostering of the Messianic 
yision “among Israeli youth,” that the Zionist 
ideology “ot be fostered? These are basic ques- 
tions that go to the very roots of Ben-Gurion’s 
philosophy of Jewish living—a philosophy that 
may be summed up in four brief words: back 
to the Bible. 

Here we have another example of a correct 
premise turned into an untenable theory. “It 
would be wrong, of course,” Ben-Gurion writes, 
“to disparage the Jewish creative work that has 
been done since the Bible,” but how it is possible 
to evaluate this work the way he does without 
disparaging it is beyond my comprehension. For 
Ben-Gurion is not content with merely calling 
attention to the inspiration that will be found 
in the Bible, he also stresses at every opportunity 
that such inspiration will not be found in the 
later works. I have already pointed out how 
he makes light of the “‘speeches at Zionist Con- 
gresses,” “Zionist pamphlets,” etc.; here are 
more of his assertions, picked at random from 
the numerous pronouncements that might be 
cited: 

The consciousness of a homeland is of great 
importance for Israeli youth—but they will 
find it, not in the books of Pinsker and Herzl, 
but in the Bible (and to some extent in Mapu’s 
Ahavat Zion). 

Lest his meaning be misunderstood, he adds: 

Our father Abraham, his son and grandson; 
Moses and Aaron, King David and his descend- 
ants; the ‘prophets of Israel and all that they 
did and said—are closer to us than the utter- 
ances of Rav Ashi, Alfasi, Maimonides, the 
“Ari” and Joseph Caro, and in recent times all 
the Zionist ideologists. 


Ben-Gurion hands down the following verdict 


in the case of the “Jewish creative work since 
the Bible:” 


In the literature of the Mishna, the Gemara 
and the Zohar, there are precious jewels—but 
they are buried in accumulations of legalistic 
debates, quibbles and mystical speculations 
which mean nothing for most people in our 
generation, and—I suspect—will mean nothing 
for the generations that will grow up in Israel. 
Medieval Jewish philosophy is, like all other 
medieval philosophy, scholastic; it produced 
practically nothing new and is not particularly 
different from the Christian and Moslem philos- 
ophy of the same period. The Hebrew poetry 
of the Spanish period is more a matter for 
linguists and scholars than for those who read 
poetry for pleasure (though there are, of course, 
exceptions). I do not deny or belittle the value 
of the Hebrew literature of the period of 
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Mendele and Ahad Ha’am, but the life that 
is close to me is the life of our people in the 
period of the First Temple, and—to some extent 
—the days of the Second Temple. [Ben- 
Gurion’s italics. ] 

The last words of the long quotation contain 
the key to Ben-Gurion’s philosophy. It is not a 
question of literary evaluations or comparisons; 
he simply feels more at home in what he con- 
ceives to be Jewish life at the time of the First 
Commonwealth than in the Jewish realities of 
our days. He is also sure that greater emotional 
attachment and deeper spiritual loyalty to con- 
ditions of the distant past are essential to the 
building of a free and creatively unfettered 
Jewish future. Here is how he expresses it in 
one of his letters: 

The youth of Israel now look at the Jewish 
people through the spectacles of the Jewish 
State and the Bible—not from the point of view 
of the shéetel in Poland or the “ideology” that 
was created in Vienna, Odessa and Warsaw 
sixty years ago. The Jewish 19th century is 
more strange and distant to Israeli youth than 
the distant past of 2200 or 3000 years ago. 


BUT 17 is not only the Jewish 19th century that 

is remote from the spirit of the new Jew 
emerging in Israel, according to Ben-Gurion. 
“The distant past,” he writes, “is closer to us 
than the recent past of the last two thousand 
years, and not only of the sixty years in which 
the term ‘Zionism’ has been in existence.” 

There is no gainsaying that Ben-Gurion is 
more sensitive than anyone else to the desires 
and impulses motivating Israeli youth, although, 
as we shall soon see, his views are not universally 
shared by that youth. But he is a bit too cate- 
gorical about the attitudes of Jewish youth in 
America, regarding whom he is less of an author- 
ity. If we now have active Jewish life in this 
country, it is only because the descendants of 
the immigrants from “‘far-off forgotten cities in 
Galicia, Rumania or Poland” have retained a 
measure of the legacy their forebears brought 
over. Those who have completely broken with 
Bobroisk and Plonsk and Homel no longer con- 
cern themselves with Jewish affairs; they care 
neither for the Jews of the First Commonwealth 
nor of the Second nor yet of the Third. If they 
are at all interested in the Bible, it is only to the 
extent that they can remove it from the frame- 
work of Jewish peoplehood. After nearly a half 
century of residence in the United States, I have 
yet to meet a Jew who, while repudiating his 
connection with ‘“Plonsk,” still sees himself 
linked up to the Jews of Biblical times and still 
considers himself part of the chain of Jewish 
continuity. 

There is not a serious student of American 
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history who does not recognize the tremendous 
contribution that immigrants from all lands 
have made toward the enrichment of American 
culture; and there is not a serious student of 
American democracy who does not realize how 
much poorer this culture is than it might have 
been had it not allowed so many values of the 
“Plonsks” to be vandalistically squandered in the 
process of the immigrant’s adjustment to Amer- 
ican reality. Without the tradition of the “far- 
off forgotten cities,” the “new beginning” in 
this country would not have advanced far from 
its Indian past. 


Fortunately, there are many among the Israeli 
youth who do not consider it “right” to skip 
Jewish life in “Plonsk” in order to re-establish 
spiritual ties with the Jews of the Biblical peri- 
ods. Enoch Bartov, Aaron Meged, M. Shamir 
and others among the younger generation of 
Israel’s literary and intellectual leaders have pub- 
licly taken exception to Ben-Gurion’s philosophy 
and emphatically stated that they were not ready 
to leap from the present to the past in order to 
reach the future on the rebound. This leap 
presents no obstacles to Ben-Gurion. Here is 
how he describes it: 


This is a leap in space, but there is also such 
a thing as a leap in time, and all of us, when we 
came here and established a Jewish State, have 
made such a leap. We have opened up a com- 
pletely new chapter—not a continuation of the 
life of Warsaw, Odessa or Cracow, but an es- 
sentially new beginning, though it is a begin- 
ning that joins up naturally with the distant 
past, the past of Joshua Bin-Nun, David, 
Uzziah, and the early Hasmoneans. 


This is the kind of a leap that would break 
the neck of any people; but, assuming for the 
sake of argument, that two thousand years in 
the life of a people could be leaped over—what 
would the result be? An historical leap is a 
progressive phenomenon only if it is a leap for- 
ward, not backward. Were a Jew to strip him- 
self of the values and experiences he acquired 
or created in the Galuth, and were he to shed 
all of the influences that affected his life in the 
course of his wandering, he would then appear 
not as a Biblical figure, but as a social freak and 
spiritual nudist. In general, what does it mean 
to leap over two millenea? Are there many 
nations in the world that are two thousand years 
old? It is exactly those people who have least 
changed in the course of two thousand years— 
no people has remained completely static for so 
protracted a period—that have stagnated and 
fallen prey to foreign exploitation despite the 
richness of their ancient cultures. It is precisely 
those nations that have not been able to preserve 
their independence. Witness India and China. 
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[7 1s a fallacy to confuse the Bible as the greatey 
product of the Jewish creative genius with 
Jewish life in Biblical times. The Bible itself 
has no little to say about the strife, tribal cop. 
flicts, idolatry, and other unsavory manifest. 
tions which were quite widespread among the 
early Jews. The exaggerated glorification of tha 
period at the expense of subsequent develop. 
ments is itself a deviation from the prophetic 
spirit. That the Jewish people reached the acme 
of its creativeness during Biblical times and ha; 
since then culturally declined is a Christologica| 
notion; and the official theology of the Church 
is not alone in so appraising Jewish creative ca. 
pacity. Ernest Renan held the same view, and 
we now see Toynbee bolstering chis view with 
the full weight of his ten-volume history of 
civilization. To be sure, Ben-Gurion does not 
regard the Jews of the post-Biblical period as 4 
“fossil,” but the verdict that they have made no 
contribution commensurate with their Biblical 
creations is the sum total of his latest utterances, 
Incidentally, to Toynbee, too, Zionist ideology 
represents a retreat from the prophetic vision; 
which accounts for his singling out the anti- 
Zionist Agudath Israel for a word of praise. 


The development of a people cannot be con- 
sidered a continuum if its history shows a gap 
spanning a period of two thousand years. It 
was the Galuth that bridged this gap and made 
the Third Commonwealth the natural out- 





growth of the Second. Saadia Gaon was justi- 
fied in declaring that the Jews constituted : | 
people only by virtue of the Bible. But the 
reverse is no less true: the Bible has remained | 
relevant and vital Torah only because the Jewish : 
people has made it its way of life. To the struc- | 
ture of the Jewish culture, whose foundation | 
is the Bible, each Jewish generation has added | 
a floor. Thus has the oneness of the Jewish 


people evolved. 


The evaluation Ben-Gurion places upon the 
Bible does not justify his underestimating the 
values created in the Galuth; and his penetrating 
appraisal of the Messianic vision does not justify 
his downgrading of Zionist ideology. It is never- 
theless in place to ask: what is it in the distant 
past that attracts him so irresistibly? A pat- 
tial answer is supplied by the remark that Jewish 
life during the First Commonwealth is closer to 
him than that of the Second Commonwealth. 
Even more revealing is the fact that he shows 
a predilection for a special kind of hero in the 
Bible. Moses is mentioned only once in the 
exchange of letters with Rotenstreich, but ther | 
is hardly a passage in those letters containing | 
a reference to Biblical figures in which Joshu 
does not figure. Now, Joshua was not a prophet; 
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he certainly was not among the spiritual trail- 
blazers of the Jewish people, and he did not un- 
fold new horizons of the Messianic vision—why 
then is be the hero whom Ben-Gurion cites 
most frequently? Joshua was a military leader 
and state-builder—and it is this that appeals so 
strongly to Ben-Gurion. Martin Buber was not 
altogether off-mark when he charged, at the 
Ideological Conference in Jerusalem, that Ben- 
Gurion was politicizing the Bible. We know 
that to Ben-Gurion the State is a means rather 
than an end—no disavowal of Zionist affiliation 
will make him any less-rooted in Zionist ideol- 
ogy, and no professed break with the shtetel will 
diminish in him the influence of Plonsk—but 
we cannot be so sure that the Israeli youth will 
construe his views in this sense. If this youth 
will pick up where he leaves off, we shall run 
the real danger of the Jews of Israel drifting 
away from the Jews in the Diaspora. Ben- 
Gurion himself is not unaware of this danger. 
He writes: 


There is, however, a danger that we may be 
cut off from Diaspora Jewry—and therefore 
there is the need for the intensification of the 
Jewish consciousness, the realization of our 
common destiny. 


Jewish consciousness, he maintains, is based 
on: “the great spiritual heritage of the people, 
the common destiny that unites all parts of the 
Jewish people, and the vision of the redemption 
of Jewry and humanity.” 


No true Zionist could fail to accept this for- 
mulation; but he would add: we want the entire 
Jewish heritage without unloading the Plonsk 
part of it; we believe in the common destiny 
of all Jewish generations without leaps that 
create a void of two thousand years; and we 
draw inspiration from the redemptive visions of 
Jewry as an unbroken continuum without rele- 
gating vast chapters of its history to relative 
insignificance. 


If Ben-Gurion has something better than the 
Zionist movement to propose as an instrument 
to fulfill the three tasks which he—and we along 
with him—regards as the pillars of Jewish con- 
sciousness, let him tell us what is and we wil! 
give it the consideration any suggestion that 
comes from him merits. But until he is ready 
to do so, he would be well-advised not to lend 
his support to the destruction of a movement 
which has cost the Jewish people so much to 
build up. Zionism was the greatest factor in 
the establishment of the State of Israel, and 
Zionism will be its most reliable base of defense 
in the Diaspora for many years to come. 
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FARBAND 


LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 
INVITES 


YOU and 
YOUR FAMILY 


TO PARTICIPATE 


in Labor Zionist activities in behalf of 
Israel and the American Jewish Community. 
Cultural, social and educational program to meet 
the needs of young Americans; day schools, kinder- 
gartens, afternoon schools and summer camps for 


children and adults. 


MEN and WOMEN 


from ages 18 to 65 are eligible for the 
following BENEFITS at MINIMUM RATES 


e Life insurance to protect all your family needs 
Medical-Surgical and Dental plan for your family 
© Hospitalization up to $15. per day 


e Cemetery and funeral provisions 


FARBAND is chartered by the N. Y. State 
Insurance Dept. 


FARBAND «ranks high in the fraternal field in 
the U.S. and Canada 


FARBAND is now celebrating its 45th year of 
outstanding service and achievement 
for. its members, the American Jew- 
ish Community and the State of 
Israel. 


FARBAND—Labor Zionist Order 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Danger-Point: India and Pakistan 


by Taraknath Das 


HE ROOT of the Indo-Pakistani conflict lies in 

the partition of India which was brought 
about through Churchill-Jinnah secret agree- 
ments and the deliberate program of the British 
to weaken a free India. At the same time, the 
Pan-Islamists of Pakistan and India who wanted 
to detach the whole of Bengal and the Punjab 
have been working to enlarge Pakistani ter- 
ritory at the expense of India. Mr. Nehru 
and other Congress leaders who once swore that 
they would never agree to partition agreed 
to partition, hoping that this generous act would 
heal Hindu-Moslem ill-feeling and that India 
and Pakistan would live as peaceful neighbors, 
cooperating on all larger issues and furthering 
the cause of peace. But this act has encouraged 
Pakistan to pursue international policies that 
might isolate India in world politics, and to 
secure outside military and financial aid to 
carry out Pakistan’s aim of annexing more 
Indian territory. 

Because India was too generous at the expense 
of Indian national territory Pakistan invaded 
Kashmir. At that time, India was militarily 
much stronger than Pakistan and the Indian 
Army could have driven the invaders into the 
sea, but Mr. Nehru again showed his generosity 
to Pakistan by ordering the Indian Army not 
to cross the Pakistani border. Instead, he pre- 
sented the case of the Pakistani invasion of 
Indian soil to the United Nations; but this or- 
ganization has ignored the real issue of Pakistani 
aggression and has been trying to have a plebi- 
scite in Kashmir. 

While Pakistan has been pressing against India 
in the United Nations, she has made alliances 
with various nations: Pakistan is a member of 
SEATO, composed of the United States, Britain, 
Australia, the Philippines and Thailand. She 
is also a member of the Baghdad Pact, composed 
of Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan, and 
supported by the United States. Needless to say, 
Pakistan probably has some important under- 
standing with the United States which may have 
secured rights to use Pakistani territory for air 
bases and in return has equipped the Pakistani 
Army with up-to-date equipment, especially jet 
planes. Pakistani raids into Kashmir have also 
been perpetrated, even after the establishment 
of a cease-fire line between Pakistan-occupied 


Dr. Taraknath Das was Professor of Public Affairs at 
New York University and is Lecturer in Oriental History 
and World Politics at Columbia University. 


Kashmir and Indian Kashmir. These raids did 
not develop into open warfare due to the for. 
bearance of India and to Pakistan’s belief tha 
India would yield to international pressure and 
make a settlement of the Kashmir issue jp 
Pakistan’s favor. 


opay Pakistan finds that she cannot annex 

Kashmir by international consent. India will 
not surrender Kashmir but, if necessary, will 
fight to defend it. Thus, Pakistan has begun 
creating incidents on the Assam border, using 
East Pakistani raiders supported by military 
police and in some cases by regular military 
forces. It is well-known that Pakistan has en- 
couraged the East Pakistanis to believe that by 
raiding and eventually by invasion they will be 
able to annex Kachar for the land-hungry and 
poverty-stricken peasants of East Bengal. Be- 
sides, Pakistani politicians believe that the raids 
will divert attention from their own misgovern- 
ment. 

The following Reuters despatch from Karachi, 
dated June 24, published in the New York Time 
of June 25th will give an idea of the instability 


of the Government of East Pakistan: ‘The | 


Cabinet (of Pakistan) decided today to advise 





President Iskander Mirza to suspend parlia- | 


mentary government in East Pakistan Province, 
where two Governments have fallen in the last 
week. The Federal Government resolved to 
impose direct Presidential rule in the province 
after the East Pakistan Governor, Sultan Ud- 
Din, reported that no stable government could 
be formed at present. The East Pakistan cov 
lition Government, headed by the leader of the 
Krishak Sramik Party, Abu Hussain Sarkar, 
was defeated Monday (June 22) on a vote of 
confidence 156 to 142.” 

Pakistani politicians know that the people 
of West Pakistan are dissatisfied with their po- 
litical, economic and social condition, and they 
have been preaching a holy war against India 
as a remedy. Recently, they have begun to blame 
India for Pakistan’s lack of agricultural pro- 
duction by spreading propaganda stories that 
India has cut off the water-supply from the 
Punjab rivers. Pakistani armed bands have killed 
peaceful Indian citizens in various Punjab towns. 
In short, a kind of undeclared war by Pakistan 
on India has been going on for several yeats 
Now Pakistan by acquiring superior air-powet 
from the United States feels confident that she 
will be able to occupy Indian territory and thet 
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gcure intervention from the United Nations in 
her favor. Indeed, the following Associated 
Press despatch from Rawalpindi, Pakistan, dated 
June 27 and published in the New York Times 
of June 28, indicates that the so-called “peaceful 
invasion” of India-held Kashmir by Pakistan 
has begun: “The Pakistan police hauled away 
demonstrators by the hundreds today in an 
effort to break up a peaceful invasion of India- 
held Kashmir which Pakistan claims. But a 
spokesman for the ‘Kashmir Liberation Move- 
ment’ said that 120 volunteers had reached the 
border between the Indian and Pakistani parts 
of Kashmir and that 5,000 more were marching 
to join them for a border crossing tomorrow 
at Chinari. No violence was reported.” 


TueEsE hostile incidents are slowly developing 

into a large-scale conflict. Mr. Nehru in a 
recent press conference pleaded for peaceful 
sttlement of Assam disputes by high-level dis- 
cussion. Mr. Nehru’s attitude was somewhat 
like that of a helpless boy before a bully. Such 
an appeal might even encourage hostilities. But 
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the Hon. Krishna Menon, the Defense Minister 
of India, struck a new note when he declared in 
New Delhi on June 5, 1958: “India’s patience 
and forbearance in the face of frequent viclation 
of her frontiers by Pakistan should not be taken 
as a sign of weakness. If hostile acts continue, 
whether it be in Assam, Ferozepore or Hussaini- 
wala, India will take necessary action to safe- 
guard her sovereignty. ... India is not frightened 
by the fact that its military equipment is not 
up-to-date.” He added: “Our main equipment 
is human equipment—soldier, sailor and air- 
man.... While India does not want the terri- 
tory of others, it has the obligation of protecting 
her sovereignty. India would have no defense 
problems provided Pakistan, the Soviet Union, 
China and Burma were friendly to India... .” 


The above views of the Defense Minister of 
India may be regarded as a warning to Pakistan. 
It is to be hoped that the statesmen of the world, 
especially those of the United States, will not 
ignore it. In this connection, it may be pointed 
out that although India was offered Russian 
planes at less than cost, for various reasons the 
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offer was not accepted; but she has spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on planes from 
England which are inferior to the American- 
made and American-supplied planes possessed 
by Pakistan. 

In case of an all-out conflict between Pakistan 
and India, it may be that in spite of Pakistan’s 
having superior equipment, the Indian forces 
will overpower the Pakistanis. This was the 
case when overwhelmingly superior Egyptian 
forces, equipped with Russian jets and tanks, 
were defeated by smaller and inferior Israeli 
forces. In that case, Pakistan’s friends will try 
to save Pakistan through the intervention of 
the United Nations, as was the case with Egypt 
in her struggle with France, Britain and Israel. 
But it may happen that India will suffer defeat 


New York Sketches 


by Shlomo Katz | 


How Loud to be Heard? 
Wer I think back to my first days in 


New York, I recall them, after the rela- 
tive quiet of my home town, as a time when 
my ears constantly rang from the din. I could 
hardly hear what was said to me, and when I 
talked I automatically shouted, as if everyone 
else was equally deafened by the noise. 

Weeks later, after I had gotten my bearings 
and thifgs began to assume more normal pro- 
portions, the noise, especially the inhuman 
clang of the subway trains, began to intrigue 
me. A strange temptation seized upon me: 
I was tempted to find out how loud one must 
shout in a subway train before being heard. 
This question occupied my attention with 
increasing obsessiveness. 

I did not make the test at once—I had my 
inhibitions. What would people think? 

Finally, my curiosity gained the upper hand. 
Standing on the platform of a subway train, 
the doors between the cars open so that the 
smashing of wheels against rails filled the car, 
I made my first try. First I looked around 
to make sure there was no one near me. Then 
I fixed an intent expression on my face, as 
if I was deep in thought, and began in a low 
monotone: ahhhhhhhhhhhh. 

I could not hear myself. I raised my voice 
without moving my lips. I still could not 
hear myself. I kept raising my voice higher 


and higher until I felt the “ahhhhhh” vibrating 


Shlomo Katz is the editor of Midstream. 
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initially. In that case, China and Russia will 
not sit idly by; and India will look for superig; 
arms to these countries to defend herself. Tyj, 
may be the beginning of a Third World War, 


Is there any possibility of averting such ; 
calamity? It should be fully understood by th 
statesmen of the world that India will not sy. 
render her rightful claims to Kashmir and Assam, 
even if she were under great pressure dipl. 
matically. Of all countries, Great Britain anj 
the United States have the greatest responsibility 
to check Pakistan from making the presen 
situation worse. Diplomats should bear in mind | 


that military pressure on India by Pakistan an{ 
her allies might well lead to the Third Worl 
War. 





in my throat. Now I could also hear it abor 
the clatter. But no one else in the car heard me 
As the train slowed down into a station, | 
gradually lowered my voice. Nobody had no- 
ticed my experiment. I had proved one thing: 
it was necessary to shout very loud before | 
could even hear myself. But the main que: 
tion: How loud must one shout to be heard 
by others still remained unanswered. 

I performed this experiment many time 
It was a game, and also a challenge—to Nev’ 
York, to its people, to the world. I taunted 
them: See? A man can shout and scream right 
near you and you wouldn’t hear him. You 
too, might do it, and nobody would hear yo 
either. 

Gradually I overcame my diffidence and per| 
formed these experiments under ever mot 
tantalizing conditions. I would start my mono: 
tone “ahhh” even when other people were 0 
the car platform. I would begin low and keep 
an eye on my fellow-passengers to see if the 
had noticed. As soon as I would begin to het 
myself, I would raise the pitch very slowly 
and when I reached what I thought was a dangt! 
zone, I would stop for the time being, satisfit 
with the result. 

This went on for quite some time. I w 
beginning to enjoy it tremendously. The eat! 
“social” implications of the experiment wet 
forgotten and only abstract, “scientific,” cut: 
osity remained. 

There is no telling how long this exper: 
menting might have gone on. It was brougti 
to a sudden halt by the following circumstance 
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I was in the midst of one of my experiments. 
The IRT train rattled along, not too fast, but 
with the usual immense noise. It was summer 
and the doors between the cars were open. A 
number of people were on the platform. I kept 
raising my voice louder and louder. A woman 
nearby began to stare at me. Her face, which 
had been blank, began to glow with terror. 
Her eyes seemed to dilate and she cautiously 
backed away and edged into the car. Though 
I pretended not to have noticed her, I stopped 
shouting at once. I followed her with a side- 
long glance. She sat down near another woman 
who was reading a paper, nudged her and point- 
edin my direction. I could almost hear her whis- 
per: There, that guy on the platform, he’s crazy; 
he’s hollering to himself. 

The other woman listened, then her face, 
which had been blank, became animated with 
fear. Quickly she folded her paper, got up and 
walked into the next car. 

I got off at the next station. I never shouted 
in subways again. 


The Orphan 


HE was an old man, small and shrivelled and 

colorless. It was hard to tell his age. He 
might have been sixty-five—or ten years older. 
He had reached that state when it no longer 
mattered what his exact age was. Were he to 
live another twenty years he would not change. 
One day he would die simply, without being 
sick, without suffering. He seemed already for- 
gotten. Somehow it did not seem possible that 
this small man had close relatives. His near ones 
must have died long, long ago. 

In the bar on the corner where he was a reg- 
ular customer he was known simply as Pop. 
Not one of the other regular customers re- 
membered the bar without Pop. He had always 
been there, part of the scene, just as he seemed 
to have been on earth always. He never drank 
much, only a glass of beer or two. He would 
linger over these at the far end of the bar. Some- 
times he would stay for an hour, sometimes 
for two. Then he would leave, for home we 
supposed, though nobody knew or seemed to 
care, 

Did Pop think as he sat hunched over his 
beer? It did not seem possible that he could 
still think. Besides, what was there for him to 
think about? 

The other customers never spoke to him, nor 
was Pop ever seen talking to anyone—not even 
to the bartender. It was taken for granted: 
Pop had had his say a long time ago. There was 
nothing more to be said. 
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When he finally did speak he created a stir. 
It happened most unexpectedly. He was sit- 
ting in the corner over his beer, as usual, brood- 
ing in his aged way. Suddenly he began to cry. 
He cried quietly, without sound, only the tears 
rolled down his face and his body trembled. 
Because of his place in the corner none of the 
customers noticed it at first. His strange be- 
havior finally caught the bartender’s eye. 

*“What’s the matter, Pop?” he asked. 

The old man did not answer, but the news 
quickly flowed the length of the bar: “Pop is 
crying,” and all conversation halted as every- 
one looked toward him. 

The bartender tried to soothe the old man, 
then he offered him another beer. It did not 
work. Sobs shook the old body. 

Pop’s lips moved and those next to him heard 
him mumble through his tears: “I’m an orphan.” 
“You are a what?” the bartender shouted. 

“JT am an orphan,” the old man repeated to 
himself, oblivious of bartender and customers. 

“Did you hear what he said?” the bartender 
addressed his customers. ‘‘He says he’s an or- 
phan.” 

“Hey, Pop, when did you get to be an or- 
phan?” he turned to the old man. 

But there was no laughter from the bar. In- 
stead, everyone felt ill at ease and quickly gulped 
their drinks. 

“There, now,” the bartender tried to console 
the old man. ‘We are all orphans; most all 
of us, anyway, except little kids. Stop crying 
and have another beer, on the house.” 

The sobs which had convulsed Pop’s body 
stopped, but the tears continued rolling down 
his cheeks. He mumbled indistinctly: “I’m an 
orphan. When I was a kid, my dad, he used 
re 
Pop’s reference to his father as Dad made 
evryone feel worse. Some of the customers 
downed the remains of their drinks and left 
quickly. The others fidgeted uncomfortably. 

A few minutes later Pop laboriously descend- 
ed from his stool and slowly walked to the door. 

“T got nobody now; I’m an orphan,” he was 
heard saying as he walked out. 

He never returned to the bar. 


Thleep 


T Took ten out from my job as dishwasher 
in back of the cafeteria and went out front 
into the street for a smoke. It was four in 
the afternoon. A boy about fourteen years old 
had seen me come out and approached me: 
“Hey, Mister, you work in the restaurant?” 
His clothes were crumpled, his shirt collar 
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was none too clean, but otherwise he looked 
like a clean-cut kid: there was a frank ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Yeh, I work here,” I said. 

“Can you get me something to eat?” 

“What’s the matter? Haven’t you got a 
home?” 

“I’m on my own,” he said, but there was no 
arrogance either in his face or voice. It was 
quite obvious: the boy had run away from home. 
He was from out-of-town, some distance away. 
That was apparent from his crumpled clothes. 
He must have slept in unusual places the previ- 
ous night or two. 

I asked him to come into the kitchen with 
me. He refused. He was afraid of a trap, it 
seemed. So I brought out a sandwich. He 
thanked me politely and went away. 

A couple of hours later I saw him again. By 
now we were old friends. 

“Where are you from?” I asked. 

“Out-of-town,” he answered vaguely. 

“Where are you staying?” 

“I don’t know yet. I got to look up some 
people here: I’m going to stay with them.” 

“Do your folks know you are here?” 

He did not answer and stepped away sus- 
piciously, as if he expected me to seize him and 
turn him over to the police. I thought he seemed 
disturbed about his prospects. I wanted to talk 
to him and find out more about his predicament, 
but it was now close to seven o’clock and the 
cook was calling me back. There were many 
dinner dishes to attend to. 

When I saw the boy again, I had finished 
my work and was leaving the restaurant for the 
night. It was now close to midnight. He ap- 
proached me from a hallway and didn’t seem 
to recognize me at first. “Mister,” he began, 
his voice heavy with sleep. His eyes were glazed 
with weariness. Automatically I reached into 
my pocket to offer him some money. He re- 
jected it impatiently, hardly aware of what I 
was giving him. 

“T want to thleep,” he articulated heavily. 
“I don’t want money. I want to thleep. Take 
me with you.” 


I did not know what to do. I could not take 
him with me. There was no place for him in 
my room. Besides, it might have been mis- 
understood. The morality of the city was al- 
ready strong in me and whispered: Keep out 
of this; it’s not your problem; let a cop handle 
it. I stood helpless, not knowing what to do. 


The boy stared at me unseeingly. Dimly 
aware that I would not help him, he tagged 
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after every passerby with his sleepy, insisten: 
querulous plea, “I want to thleep; take me with 
you.” But they only walked away more quickly, 

He was on the verge of tears, yet too tired 
to cry. He sat down on the steps before the 
doorway from which he had emerged and 
monotonously repeated to no one in particular: 
“J don’t want money. I want to thleep; damn 
it, I want to thleep.” 


Two Mothers 
“Bout Mrs. Richards,” the dentist pleaded 


over the telephone as I came into the 
waiting-room, “please, please control yourself, 
I understand, of course I understand. . . .” 
Through the receiver came the sound of 
hysterical sobbing, then a sharp click as Mrs 
Richards hung up. The dentist held out his 
hands in a gesture of despairing helplessnes, 
I remained standing, silently inviting him to 
tell me what the strange call was about. Why 
should a woman be hysterical when calling : 





dentist? 

“This has been going on for months,” the! 
dentist said, himself deeply upset. “I don’! 
know how to put a stop to it. Someone should| 
do something about it. I suppose I ought to) 
find out the name of some close friend or reh-| 
tive of hers and tell them to do something, 
I hate to do it. She is almost a total stranger 
to me. ... But this simply can’t go on... .” 

““What’s the trouble?” I prompted him. 

He was anxious to tell. 

“This Mrs. Richards is a young woman, : 
widow, and she had a boy about eight years old 
She moved into this neighborhood about a yeat 
ago. She brought the boy shortly after that. 
He was a nice kid. He had some trouble with| 
his teeth and she was anxious not to neglect! 
them. She must have been here half a dozen| 
times. 

“About four months ago the boy died-| 
polio. I haven’t seen her since, but she call] 
regularly every two weeks. Can you imagit 
about what? She calls to make an appointment) 
for the boy; one of his upper molars trouble! 
him, she says.” 

“What do you tell her?” 

“What do I tell her? What can I tell her 
The first time she called I was so taken aback! 
couldn’t say a thing. She talked in detail about 
how the child suffered, especially at night 
from his bad tooth. She described all the symp 
toms minutely, then she suddenly stopped atl 
it was the same as you just heard. She start! 
to cry hysterically and hung up. My fi 
reaction after she hung up was to notify t 
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police. Then I thought it over and decided 
not to. The poor woman has enough on her 
mind as it is. Besides, what could the police 
do? It isn’t as if she doesn’t realize the child 
is dead.” 

“What is it then?” 

“She can’t reconcile herself to the thought.” 

“And she keeps calling.” 

“Regularly, every two weeks. And always 
it’s the same—the boy is suffering pain. Then 
she understands what she is saying and she starts 
apologizing and goes into hysterics.” 

“Four months, you say?” 

“Yes, four months.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and held out 
his hands in a prayerful gesture. 
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[T was a rainy day. The sky hung a few feet 

above the roofs. The crowds were wet and 
disconsolate. Now and then someone detached 
himself from the dreary parade and entered 
the cafeteria through the revolving door, add- 
ing some more water to the soggy sawdust 
already clotted on the floor. 

Through the window I could see them com- 
ing, mother and daughter. The mother was a 
small woman and seemed to be in her forties. 
She was dressed shabbily, and her thin grey- 
ish-brown coat flapped damply about her 
knees. Her hat had an elaborate crown of 
flowers which hung limp with moisture. A 
few wisps of hair fell from under her hat 
and stuck to her cheeks. Her daughter was 
not more than seven years old and tall for her 
age. Her pale, fair face looked grey in the 
drizzly afternoon. She had long hair which 
descended to her shoulders and lent an air 
of forlornness to her face. She clung to her 
mother’s hand, and her grey eyes were turned 
dozen| to her with a trusting and obedient expression. 
_. | The mother was evidently upset about some- 
died—| thing and impatient with the child. She walked 
> cis’ with small rapid steps and seemed to drag 
nagit! the child after her. Each time the girl stepped 
tmetl) into a puddle, the mother violently tugged at 
oublé| her arm, and from the movement of her lips 

she seemed to be scolding her. 

| _As they came abreast of the cafeteria door 
! 7 the mother stopped hesitantly. The child 
pack |} looked up at her face, trying to anticipate 
-— whether she wanted to go in. The mother took 
nigh) a tentative step toward the door. The child 


pe dropped her hand and hurried toward the 
dan entrance, 

tarted 
“a Just then three men entered the door one 


y tht after another and turned it rapidly. Still look- 
Y “Ling back toward her mother, the little girl 
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stepped into the door and was pushed forward 
violently by the wing behind her. She was 
thrown off balance and dragged along. Some- 
one pulled her out of the door inside and she 
stood bewildered and frightened, not knowing 
whether to stay or go out again. 

The incident lasted only a fraction of a 
second. During this interval the mother re- 
mained outside, her face contorted with rage. 
Then she entered quickly, seized the child by 
the arm and shook her violently. 

“Are you hurt?” 

““No, Mama.” 

The child’s voice was small and appealing. 
I thought you wanted to come in, she seemed to 
say. I don’t know what happened and I am 
frightened. Please don’t frighten me any more. 

The mother’s damp face was livid with 
wrath as she hissed: “I hope you got hurt! I 
hope you got hurt good!” ‘Then her voice 
failed her and she shook the child silently. 

The little girl submitted meekly, her pale 
face turned to her mother with trusting appeal. 


What I Want to Know 


“’Mou’RE a new man here. I ain’t never 

seen you before in this bar,” the husky 
man standing some ten feet down the bar from 
me said, and moved up closer. “So maybe you 
can tell me. Now, what I want to know 
“ee 

“Oright there, Jim,” the bartender inter- 
vened. “Don’t you go bothering the customers 
now. Drink your drink quiet or go home.” 

“J ain’t bothering nobody,” Jim said. “I 
ain’t bothering no one,” he repeated almost 
in a whisper addressing me. “But what I want 
to know is this, and maybe you can tell me. 
What I want to know is, why can’t a guy who 
minds his own business, and don’t bother no- 
body, be left alone, and I mean strictly alone.” 

I glanced at him briefly and said nothing. 
He was obviously no longer sober, and seemed 
to suffer from a compulsion. This was a situ- 
ation that called for a quick emptying of the 
glass and a rapid and undramatic exit. 

“Well? You know why?” 

“No.” 

““He gave me a hard time,” Jim continued 
unimpressed by my lack of response, “picked 
an argument with me,” he added self-right- 
eously. 

“Who did?” I asked. 

“That’s what I am trying to tell you. So 
here I was, right here at this very spot, having 
me a drink and minding my own business, 
strictly. And there he was, just about where 
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you are, but he warn’t like you; he gave me a 
hard time, I tell you. 

“So first he calls the bartender and tells him 
to give me a drink, on him. And I says, ‘No, 
thanks,’ I says, because I got things on my mind. 
And I don’t want to be bothered, and I can 
buy my own drinks. So then he gets sore. 
‘What’s the matter, fella,’ he says. ‘Can’t you 
be sociable?? And that’s how the argument 
started.” 

“So what happened next?” I asked, anxious 
not to antagonize him. 

“Well, one word led to another, and then 
we went outside and settled it.” 

“Oh!” 

“I knocked him down. I was so sore, I hauled 
off and knocked him down.” 

“You were all right then,” I said. “You had 
your satisfaction.” 


The Jewish Agency Today 


by Avraham Harman 


: JEWISH AGENCY for Israel is precisely 

what its name indicates—an agency of the 
Jewish people for the development of Israel and 
for the utilization of Israel for the solution of 
Jewish problems. 

Before describing the activities of the Agency, 
a word or two are necessary about its history 
and development. The World Zionist Organi- 
zation, which was created in 1897 at the First 
World Zionist Congress with the aim of creat- 
ing in Palestine a National Home for the Jewish 
people recognized by the international com- 
munity, devoted itself during the first twenty 
years of its existence to two major efforts to 
attain its goal. 

The first effort was political—the attempt to 
arouse an understanding in the international 
community for the urgency of the Jewish 
problem, and a conviction that only by the 
establishment of a Jewish territorial state could 
this problem be solved. It was not until 1917, 
when the Balfour Declaration was issued on 
November 2nd as a statement of policy by the 
British Government, promising British assist- 
ance in the creation of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine after the end of World War I, that 
these political activities received a significant 
measure of practical result. 


Avraham Harman is head of the Information Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency. 
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“Sure I knocked him down, and he’s neve 
been in this bar again. But you don’t get th 
point. Who cares who knocked down wh 
I can knock down anybody. I can knock you 
down easy,” he added surveying me with a pro. 
fessional look. “But what I want to know ; 
not who’s a better fighter. What I want tp 
know is this, why can’t a man who minds his 
own business and don’t bother nobody be left 
alone? That’s what I want to know!” 

Jim’s voice rose ominously, and the bartende; 
looked in our direction, weighing in his min( 
whether the situation called for his intervention, 

I finished my drink and got up to go. Jim 
looked at me expectantly. “I don’t know why,” 
I mumbled. “It sure stands to reason, but then 
you never can tell... .” And I walked out. 

Jim lost his interest in me. His eyes roved 
the bar in search of another candidate with the 
right answer. 


The second method adopted by the Zionist 
Organization was the practical work of land 
purchase and settlement in Palestine itself. To 
facilitate this work, the Zionist Organization 
created the Jewish Colonial Trust, whose sub- 
sidiary, the Anglo-Palestine Bank (today th 
Bank Leumi L’Israel), served as the financid 
instrument of Zionist economic endeavor it 





Palestine. As far back as 1901, the Zionist move- 
ment also created the Jewish National Fund for! 
the purpose of purchasing land for Jewish set- 
tlement in Palestine. Subsequently, in 1908, 
a Palestine Office of the World Zionist Organi-| 
zation was established to plan and supervis| 
the work of Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
Simultaneously with these practical endeavors 
efforts were made to organize the Jewish com: 
munity in Palestine to foster a Hebrew educz 
tional system and in other ways to lay th 
foundation for an autonomous Jewish com- 
munity. 

After World War I the policy of the Balfouw 
Declaration was enshrined in the League o 
Nations Mandate for Palestine, which was cot 
ferred by the Allied and Associated Powers o 
Great Britain in 1920. The Mandate, whos 


terms were finally confirmed in 1923 by th) 


League of Nations, incorporated a clause recog: 
nizing the World Zionist Organization as % 





Jewish Agency to cooperate with the Mandatory 
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Power in all matters connected with the immi- 
gration and settlement of Jews in Palestine and 
the development of the Jewish National Home. 
The World Zionist Organization was called upon 
to take whatever steps would be necessary to 
secure the representation in its work of all sec- 
tions of the Jewish people interested in the 
Palestine endeavor. 

To this end the World Zionist Organization 
initiated a series of negotiations with organized 
Jewish representative bodies in various countries, 
which culminated in 1929 in the creation of 
what came to be known as the Expanded Jewish 
Agency. The constitution of this body pro- 
vided that in all its institutions, 50% should 
consist of representatives of the World Zionist 
Organization, while the other 50% would con- 
but. | sist of representatives of Jewish communal rep- 
roved| resentative bodies in various countries. The 
th the) Agency was thus an expression of the growing 
interest in Palestine of the entire Jewish people. 
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HE OUTBREAK of World War II resulted in 
the complete dislocation of Jewish life on 
the European continent, which was the back- 
bone of organized Jewish life, and had been 
for many decades. The neat constitutional pat- 
tern of the Jewish Agency accordingly fell into 
disuse, and in practice the World Zionist Or- 
ganization continued to serve as the mainstay of 
the work of the Jewish Agency. This situation 
persisted at the end of the War and, in fact, 
at the present time the World Zionist Organi- 
zation and the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
(now called the Jewish Agency for Israel) have 
| been synonymous terms. However, in recent 
rt i years there has been a growing awareness in 
love} Zionist ranks that it is essential to ensure the 
J for! organized representation and interest of Jewish 
-set-) communal organizations in various parts of 
908, the world in the work of Jewry on behalf of 
san! Israel. In all countries this has already been 
rvi®| ensured by the participation of all sections 
tin.) of the Jewish community in the fund-raising 
vors| efforts for Israel. A recent decision of the 
om- World Zionist Organization calls for the es- 
uci tablishment of an Advisory Council to the 
th: Jewish Agency, consisting of representatives 
om-| of important non-Zionist organizations—in the 
first place in the United States of America— 
fou With the hope that ultimately this would result 
of in the re-creation in modern forms of an ex- 
on-| Panded Jewish Agency, representing not only 
on} ganized Zionists, but all section of the Jewish 
hox| People interested in Israel. 
th! It was the Jewish Agency that led the struggle 
og, Of the Jewish people for the emergence of the 
State of Israel. As in the first twenty years 
Preceding the Balfour Declaration, the Jewish 
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Agency again used two interrelated approaches 
to the attainment of its goal—political negoti- 
ation, aimed at securing international recog- 
nition for a Jewish State in Palestine and, second- 
ly, the practical work of immigration of Jews 
to Palestine and their settlement on the land 
and in industry, and the development of a strong 
autonomous Jewish community. This work 
succeeded in 1947, when, on November 29th, 
the United Nations voted a resolution calling 
for the establishment of a Jewish State in 
part of Palestine. At that time, as a result of 
the persistent work of the Jewish Agency, there 
existed in Palestine a Jewish community of 
650,000 souls, which was in every sense of the 
word leading an autonomous life. This com- 
munity had re-created the Hebrew language as 
its national language—as the language of its 
school system and of its literary and artistic ex- 
pression. Though lacking legal powers, it had 
developed a democratic form of organization, 
and could depend on the discipline of the com- 
munity to a point where it could raise funds 
by self-taxation and present itself to a Manda- 
tory Power as an organized and solidly disci- 
plined body. 

Following the political victory at the United 
Nations in 1947, steps were taken by the Jewish 
Agency in consultation with the National Coun- 
cil of Palestine Jewry (Vaad Leumi) to lay the 
foundations of a Jewish State. The Zionist 
General Council and the Vaad Leumi elected the 
Provisional Government of Israel and the Pro- 
visional State Council, which formally took of- 
fice on May 14, 1948, when the State of Israel 
was openly proclaimed. 


HE CREATION of an independent Israel natural- 

ly called for far-reaching changes in the work 
of the Jewish Agency. There was now in ex- 
istence an independent, sovereign Jewish State, 
which within a year was admitted to membership 
in the United Nations and was quickly recog- 
nized by the nations of the world. At the first 
meeting of the Zionist General Council held 
after the establishment of the State in August, 
1948, it was decided in effect that henceforward 
the institutions of the Jewish Agency and the 
World Zionist Organization would cease to 
function in the political sphere and would con- 
tinue to function only in the practical sphere. 
It was clear that an independent State would 
have to be responsible for the conduct of its own 
foreign policy. The only function left to the 
Jewish Agency in this sphere was the mobili- 
zation of world public opinion in behalf of 
Israel, which means in effect to create a favor- 
able climate of world opinion around Israel in 
the public relations sphere. This work the 
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World Zionist Organization has continued to 
do with considerable success since 1948. 

The major aspects of activity left to the 
Jewish Agency lay in the practical sphere. The 
Jewish State had been created in order to solve 
Jewish problems. Now that the State was in 
existence, it was necessary to use it for this 
purpose. As a result, since 1948 the Jewish 
Agency has concentrated its attention on four 
specific fields of work: the organization and 
transportation of immigrants; the absorption 
of immigrants; the settlement of immigrants 
on the land; and the organization and care of 
children and the youth immigration (Youth 
Aliya). The results of this work in the first 
ten years of Israel’s statehood have been re- 
markable. It is clear that the young State of 
Israel, with only 650,000 Jewish inhabitants 
in 1948, could not alone make itself responsible 
for these branches of activity. During these past 
ten years, over 900,000 Jewish immigrants have 
been brought to Israel, almost 150% of the 
original Jewish population. Today the Jewish 
population of Israel is about 1,800,000. Nearly 
500 new villages have been created or expanded 
for the new immigrants, and as a result of 
these efforts, 32,000 new farms have been es- 
tablished which are producing a growing pro- 
portion of Israel’s foodstuffs. Tens of thousands 
of new immigrants have been helped to fit 
into the life of the country by being provided 
with intensive training courses in Hebrew, while 
large numbers have been helped to learn trades 
and occupations needed in Israel. Through 
Youth Aliya, tens of thousands of children and 
the youth immigration, many of them orphans, 
have been helped to develop as constructive 
citizens of the new State. 

All this work has, of course, helped to make 
Israel stronger in every respect than it was ten 
years ago, and therefore more capable of with- 
standing the difficulties and dangers which still 
confront it. 

The Jewish Agency receives the funds for 
its work from fund-raising campaigns through 
the Keren Hayesod-United Israel Appeal in 
various countries, and in the United States 
through the United Jewish Appeal. Though 
world Jewry has responded nobly and generously 
to the call for funds, it has not provided the 
Jewish Agency with enough resources. It was 
only because the State of Israel was able to 
mobilize international help, largely through 
American Grants-in-Aid, and was able to attract 
other forms of international help, such as the 
recent French loan, that it was possible to press 
forward economically. The Jewish Agency, for 
its part, was able to contribute very little to 
the industrial development of Israel during this 
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period, nor was its contribution to the housing ¢ 
the immigrants more than a minor factor. Thy 
development of Israel’s industry and_ housing 
its internal communications, its mercantile my. 
rine and civil aviation, the development of jt 
economic resources—all these were largely x. 
complished by the international help which |. 
rael received, together with the notable facto 
of German reparations. As these economic re. 
sources were built up, Israel was able to ear 
more funds through export and to develop ; 
growing tax capacity on the part of its ow 
citizens. 


ReEviewine the first ten years of Israel’s state. 

hood, it may be said that world Jewry, 
through the instrumentality of the World Zion. 
ist Organization and the Jewish Agency, a. 
complished a substantial job. Nine hundred 
thousand Jews, who would otherwise have beer 
on the debit side of the Jewish ledger, have been 
helped to freedom in Israel and have becom 
integrated citizens. Not all of them have yet 
been provided with the minimum requirement 
of a decent life. One hundred thousand of them} 
are still without adequate housing, but the major! 
part have been successfully integrated and have 
added strength and resilience to Israel’s growing 


life. 
What of the future? The need for Jewish 


immigration into Israel is not yet over. Hund- 
reds of thousands of Jews still look to Israel a 
the one way out of their personal problems. The 
practical tasks of immigration, absorption and 
settlement still confront us. These aspects of 
the Jewish Agency’s work in the next ten year 
will be at least as important as in the first decade 





Moreover, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
in the second decade the resources needed for, 
Israel’s economic development and expansion] 
must come in increasing measure from Jewish) 
sources. The strengthening of the United Isra‘| 
Appeal campaigns, the strengthening of tht 
Israel Bond Drives, the continued encourage-| 
ment of private Jewish investment in Israel and 
the development of still further forms of Jewish’ 
aid to Israel—all these will be required if w 
are to place Israel’s economy on its feet, whik 
at the same time pursuing with persistent de 
votion the goal of using Israel to absorb stil 
more Jewish immigrants by the development 
of an economic capacity to provide them with 
a livelihood. 


This job calls for a continued effort to makt 
the Jewish Agency truly representative of 
sections of the Jewish people interested in Israt 
and for a deliberate policy of making worl 
Jewry fully conscious of its responsibility tow 
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ards Israel. This effort must, of course, be con- 
ducted in the closest association with the Gov- 
ernment of Israel, which for its part is working 
along the same lines by utilizing the growing re- 
gurces of the country for the policy of the 
absorption of immigrants and economic con- 


solidation. 


This survey may perhaps best be concluded 
by a brief reference to another aspect of world 
Jewry’s interest in Israel, with which the World 
Zionist Organization has been increasingly con- 
cerning itself in recent years. It is entirely 
within the capacity of the Jewish people to 
bring Israel to economic consolidation and to 
bring to Israel all those Jews who need and wish 
to go there. When that is done, world Jewry’s 
interest in Israel will not be completed. Israel 
was created not only to provide for the physical 
needs of the Jewish people, but to ensure the 
continued growth and development of the Jew- 
ish civilization in free conditions. 

In this latter respect, a great deal has already 
been accomplished, and there can be no doubt 
that the re-creation of Israel has provided a 
great stimulus to Jewish spiritual and cultural 
lifeeverywhere. The destruction of the ancient 
Jewish centers in Eastern and Central Europe, 
and the creation shortly after this catastrophe of 
an independent Jewish State in Israel, have 
naturally made Israel the center to which Jewish 
communities in all parts of the world look 
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for encouragement and support in their efforts 
to develop their cultural and spiritual existence 
as Jews. On the part of the State of Israel itself, 
this situation calls for educational and other 
measures which will ensure that the rising gen- 
eration in this country will be deeply conscious 
of its Jewish responsibility and mission. 

These measures are being taken. On the part 
of the World Zionist Organization, the situation 
has required a growing concentration of edu- 
cational work among the various Jewish com- 
munities, aimed at counteracting the dangers 
of assimilation and utilizing for this purpose 
the growing influence that can be channeled 
from Israel. It can consequently be expected 
that during the course of Israel’s second decade, 
this aspect of the Jewish Agency’s work will 
receive even greater attention. 

Throughout its history, the basic idea of the 
World Zionist Organization and the Jewish 
Agency has been that in the struggle for Jewish 
survival in the modern world, Israel is the 
central and decisive factor. It is in accordance 
with this principle that the Jewish Agency 
will continue its effort, seeking to make itself 
as fully representative a body as it can, draw- 
ing on the cooperation of all sections of the 
Jewish people ready to help, while relying always 
on the growing resources of Israel itself in the 
effort to ensure the physical and spiritual sur- 
vival of the Jewish people. 
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ISRAEL IN THE MIRROR OF ARABIC WRITING 


by Gideon Weigert 


THE Israel-Arab war of 1948 re- 


sulted not only in the military 


defeat of the Arab countries in- 
vading Israel and the loss of pres- 


grad) tige of their leaders. It also silenced 


the ¢ 
age-| 


and 
0 


heir men of letters. In the period 


from the beginning of 1948 to 
the middle of 1949, not a book 


f the normal standard was pub- 


wis lished in the Arab world, and the 


we 
rik} ny 
de- 


rent 
vith 


ake 


ae), 


rid 


tewakening of Arab letters did 


ot really come about until the 


end of 1950. Since then and to 
stil] th 
“Palestine problem” and _ Israel 
have appeared on the Arabic book- 
market; and within a brief period 
the market became flooded with 
books dealing directly or indirectly 


al with the Arab failure in Palestine. 
Se 


is day, dozens of books on the 
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Middle East Review. 


The first to awaken were the 
Palestine Arabs—those who were 
hit by the “catastrophe of Pales- 
tine” more than the others. 

I will not attempt to review 
each of the dozens of books which 
have appeared during Israel’s first 
decade. Many of these were for- 
gotten soon after publication, even 
in the towns where they first saw 
the light of day. I will also not 
review the Arabic books dealing 
with this issue of Israel-Arab re- 
lations which appeared in Israel 
itself, such as the works of the 
Nazareth lawyers, Mu’amar and 
Hawari. For convenience, I will 
divide the material into two parts: 
books which deal directly with 
the subject, and others which touch 
on it in their main chapters. 


HERE is no doubt that the veter- 
an Jerusalem lawyer and states- 


man, Mussa Bey Alami, was the 
pioneer in this field of Arabic 
literature following the War of 
Liberation. Alami, initiator and 
founder of the “Development Pro- 
ject” near Jericho—until today a 
unique example of an experiment 
to resettle Palestine Arab refugees 
(burned down by angry mobs 
in the Jordan riots at the end of 
1955)—published his Ibrat Falas- 
tin (“The Lesson of Palestine’) 
in April, 1949. Mussa Bey suggests 
a union of Arab countries, similar 
to that which was the dream of 
the late King Abdullah (among 
whose sympathizers was counted 
Alami), one based on a union of 
Jordan, Syria, and the Lebanon. 
“We have had enough of rulers, 
and this time sovereignty should be 
in the hands of the people,” Alami 
writes. He also proposed a radical 
change in Arab foreign policy: 
independence from the Big Powers, 
and sole devotion to the interests 
of the Arabs. 


Next in chronological order 
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comes the Palestine Arab scholar, 
Kadri Toukan, of the noted Tou- 
kan family of Nablus. His book, 
Ba’ad e-Nakhbah (“After the 
Tragedy”), caused wide repercus- 
sions in the Arab world. Teacher, 
lecturer and scientist, and head of 
the A-Najah College in Nablus, 
he approaches the subject from an 
educational point of view. “We 
were defeated because of our 
superficial education, the lack of 
suitable teachers, and other rea- 
sons,” Toukan writes. “While the 
Jews were long independent in 
their educational system even un- 
der the British Mandate, we, the 
Arabs, always relied on others.” 
He expressed the belief that con- 
tributing to the “tragedy” were 
not military circumstances, lack of 
organization, and lack of funds; 
the main reason was Arab back- 
wardness in social and educational 
standards. His conclusions were: 
“The Arabs must learn from the 
West and the Jews. Science alone 
will decide the fate of the Middle 
East in the future, and it will 
decide whether the Palestine Arabs 
will survive or not.” 

The first book written by an 
Egyptian is Ahmed Ramsi’s Min 
Wahi Falastin (“From the Inspir- 
ation of Palestine”) which ap- 
peared in Cairo at the end of 1949. 
More important is the work of 
Sheikh Mohammed Batshi, chief 
chaplain and Moslem preacher who 
accompanied the Egyptian forces 
in their invasion of southern Pal- 
estine. “The Egyptian Officers 
who Died in the Battle for Pal- 
estine,” is the translation of the 
title of his work. It includes a 
detailed account of the invasion, 
and those for whom the author 
performed the last rites of burial 
according to Moslem law. 

A call to “resume immediately 
the fighting in Palestine in a bat- 
tle for life or death” was made 
at the beginning of 1950 by the 
Damascus writer, Fakhri Baroudi, 
in Karithat Falastin el Kubra 
(“The Great Palestine Tragedy”). 
At the same time the first work on 
the subject appeared in Jedda by 
a Saudi Arabian. It was A-Saudi’- 
een fi Falastin, (“The Saudis in 
Palestine”) by Saleh Jamil Hariri, 
one of the Saudi volunteers who 
fought alongside the Egyptians, 
and who tells the story of his 


country’s “officers who succeeded 
in returning safely home.” 


T THE end of 1950, the first 

Arabic book of its kind, Daw- 
lat Israel (“The State of Israel’’) 
appeared. This work has now, on 
the occasion of Israel’s Tenth An- 
niversary, been published in a sec- 
ond edition. Its author is an un- 
known Syrian of Damascus, Wadia 
Talhouk. In more than two hun- 
dred pages Talhouk takes his read- 
er over a thorough review of 
Zionist history, including the Bal- 
four Declaration and the develop- 
ment of the Yishuv in Palestine. 
In an effort to give his work a 
scientific historical character, the 
author quotes from sources never 
before appearing in Arabic. His 
work is unusually frank and cou- 
rageous for an Arab writer of the 
period. Talhouk demands that his 
readers “face an established fact— 
the Arab governments have an- 
nounced their complete bankrupt- 
cy. If there is today any sense at 
all in speaking about the future, 
the fundamental basis for this is 
that we must first of all know the 
truth, the whole truth, about this 
country, which we lacked before 
setting out to fight it...” Again 
we read in his book such sen- 
tences as: “The Jews did not stand 
by idly, once we were defeated. 
They immediately resumed their 
work of construction, developing 
their country, and enlarging their 
agricultural and industrial pro- 
jects. We, the Arabs, at the same 
time continued our empty sharp- 
ening of swords and high-sound- 
ing speeches about a second round, 
all made for local consumption, 
and in order to hide our deep 
embarrasment. . . .” 

From Damascus we turn to the 
Jordan capital of Amman, where 
a series of booklets under the name, 
Riwayat el Harb el Falastinia 
(“Tales from the Palestine War’’) 
began to appear. Worth mention- 
ing in this series are “The Battles 
for Jaffa,” “Butchered Haifa,” 
“The Battle for the Holy City,” 
and especially, Ma’arek Bab el Wad 
wa el Latrun (“The Battles for 
the Gate to the Valley and Lat- 
run”) jointly written by Moham- 
med abu Sa’ud and Major Habes 
Majali, the latter now commander 
of the Jordan Army. During the 
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Israel-Arab war, Major Majali 
(now General) was the regional 
commander of the Latrun and 
Bab el Wad sector. The booklets 
attempt to describe actual battle 
in Palestine in the form of 1. 
mantic novelettes and short stories, 
and here is a sample of their pecul. 
iar brand of fantasy and eXag- 
geration: “The Arab fighters bat. 
tled with such outstanding bravery 
that sometimes a single Arab at. 
tacked a whole enemy unit and did 
not stop fighting until it was 
wiped out to the last man.” In 
another story we find: “. . . thus 
the battles for the Jewish convoys 
raged until thousands of Jewish 
casualties covered the road for 
kilometers on the way to Jerus- 
re a 

We must now mention two 
more books by Palestinian writers, 
Zikrayat Subufi Mud’ tabid 
(“Memoirs of a Persecuted Jour 
nalist”) is the title of Hashem 
e-Saba’s book. The author is the| 
publisher and editor of the Arabic 
weekly A-Sareeh, which still ap- 
pears in Jordan today. Most of 
his work deals with the 1948 war, 
and excerpts are given of the 
history of Zionism and the text 
of the armistice agreement between 
Jordan and Israel—with an eye 
to the future. He wrote, “The 
Jews were all organized, while th 
Arabs headed by the Mufti were 
engaged in internal quarrels. The 
Jews argued out their differences 





and tried to convince each other, 
while we used daggers and pistols 
to fight out our internal ditt. 
ences. They thought seriously, | 
while we played around like chil-| 
dren.” 
This work is important becaus | 
of the intensity of its hatred for| 
Israel as compared with dozens! 
of other Arabic books. Thus, th 
Palestinian wrote at the beginning 
of 1952: “We should turn out 
country into one vast training-| 
camp; we should feed our children! 
with hatred of Israel in order t0| 
turn our defeat into new hopes 
A new leader must arise, one 
the people, who sleeps with th 
refugees in their camps, and shart 
their dry bread. We must k 
strong in order to regain out 
country in the near future, be 
fore it becomes too late... .” 





Finally, in this part of out 
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review, a collection of short stories 
which appeared a year ago in Am- 
man should be mentioned. With 
the People is the work of a former 
Palestine Arab writer, Mahmoud 
seif e-Din el Irani from Jaffa, who 
has become a refugee in Amman. 
His book is written with skill, and 
he describes vividly Arab life in 
Jaffa at the end of 1947 and the 
beginning of 1948. It is like other 
Arabic writing, however, in its 
fantastic exaggeration. Thus Haj 
Daoud, one of Irani’s heroes, in 
the story, “The Good Earth,” 
fighting with four of his sons and 
a handful of loyal supporters to 
defend his orange grove with a 





few bullets in his handkerchief: 


“He spread terror in the hearts of 


50,000 of the enemy for a whole 


month in the southern sector of 


re 


Yet Irani’s work, too, has its 
significance. In one of the last 
stories, “Confession,” he writes: 
“Today I realize that we are all 
responsible for the Palestine ca- 
tastrophe. All of us. We fought 
with only half our will. Today, 
it is clear to me that our internal 
quarrels were mainly responsible 
for weakening our effort. They 
planted in our hearts mutual hat- 
red which grew and spread, until 
it became a wildfire that con- 
sumed the Arabs... .” 


UITE as many books touch on 
the Israel-Arab issue in their 
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main chapters without necessarily 
being entirely devoted to that 
subject. The Memoirs of Moham- 
med Najib, hero of the Cairo re- 
volt of July 1952, and Egypt’s 
first president, is a typical ex- 
ample. Published at the beginning 
of 1955, Najib reveals that for 
him: “The Palestine war was the 
turning-point which marked the 
end of the old regime in Egypt.” 
He had opposed his country’s en- 
trance into that conflict. “I 
knew,” he wrote, “that we had 
nothing to win, and possibly very 
much to lose in this war.” The 
memoirs prove beyond doubt how 
wrong the contention is that Na- 
jib had a milder attitude towards 
Israel than his successor, Nasser. 
True, Najib was ready to come 
to terms with Israel but, as he 
wrote, only on condition that Is- 


rael agreed to the settlement of 
the Arab refugees in her territory, 
transfer of the southern Negev, 
and the suspension of Jewish im- 
migration. ...” 


Next comes Nasser’s Egypt’s 
Liberation—T he Philosophy of the 
Revolution, published in the mid- 
dle of the same year. Of the fac- 
tors which contributed to Egypt’s 
failure in the Faluja pocket he 
wrote: “We fought in Palestine, 
we shot at the enemy, but actually 
we did not battle, for our hearts 
were turned to our fatherland 
which was the prey of wolves both 
from the inside and _ outside.” 
About his talks with Israeli officers, 
Nasser, then a junior officer in the 
Faluja sector during the war, 
wrote: “I was mainly interested 
in the struggle of the Jews against 
the British, the way in which 
they organized their underground 
movement, and how the Jews were 
able to recruit public opinion in 
the world to back their fight for 
independence. .. .” 


At the end of 1955, a unique 
book was published in Jordan: the 
memoirs of one of the outstanding 
Palestine Arab educators and writ- 
ers, one of the last of the Arabs 
to leave the Katamon quarter of 
Jerusalem before it was occupied 
by the Jews. In Katha ana Ya 
Dunia (“Take It or Leave It”) 
by Khalil Sakakini, who died in 
Cairo in 1953, we find unusual 
frankness and courage. (In 1919 
he went into exile in Damascus 
because he had given shelter to 
an American Jew against the ex- 
press orders of the Turkish au- 
thorities in Palestine.) In the 
middle of the 1948 war, Sakakini 
made the following entry in his 
memoirs (published after his death 
by his daughter): “I don’t know 
how we will be able to stand 
against the Jews. They are organ- 
ized and united. Hasn’t the time 
come when we, the Arabs, will 
understand that order is superior to 
confusion, and preparation gains 
the upper hand over neglect?” 
And again there are such cou- 
rageous sentences as this: “If you 
ask me, let us stop fighting and 
put our swords away. There is 
plenty of room for everyone in 
this world, but who will listen 
to me, anyway?” 
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At the end of that year (1955), 
Hathi Hia a-Sahyounia (‘This is 
Zionism”), the first book of its 
kind published by a Government 
agency, appeared in Cairo. It was 
issued by the Egyptian Ministry 
of Education, and was prepared 
by the Ministry of National Guid- 
ance, with an introduction by 
Abdul Nasser himself. ‘This is 
what Egypt’s ruler had to say 
then: “Our first clash with Zion- 
ism brought us defeat; our war 
was a failure because of others.” 
And again: ‘Watch and look 
what a small people, which made 
up its mind to turn a dream into 
reality, has achieved. Today it 
enjoys independence, it has its 
own army, and its flag flies proud- 
ly over the land of Palestine. .. .” 
Perhaps this book is one of the 
most important, because it is re- 
quired to be taught in all Egyptian 
secondary schools, and because it 
depicts the history of Zionism 
as it really is, without the slightest 
attempt at distortion. 

Finally, in addition to the books 
by the Palestinians, Dr. Hazem 
Nuzeibeh and Anwar Nashashibi, 
there is the textbook of Col. Mo- 
hammed Salah e-Din Hussein, sen- 
ior Egyptian staff-officer and lec- 
turer at Cairo’s Staff College. Aina 
Misra min Haza el Alem (“Where 
Does Egypt Stand in This 
World?’’) is taught today to every 
Egyptian officer. This officer writes, 
“Israel has been established due 
to the coordination between East 
and West.” The Arab defeat in 
Palestine came about, according to 
him, because of the lack of uni- 
fied effort, and Israel continues 
to exist as a grave threat to Egypt, 
militarily and economically. And 
here is an important point, not 
mentioned by the other Arab au- 
thors. The reason the Arabs want 
the repatriation of the Palestine 
Arab refugees is not humanitarian 
as might appear. “We should urge 
the repatriation to Israel and the 
payment of full compensation in 
order to weaken Israel, to force 
her to divert her resources to un- 
constructive payments, instead of 
devoting them to strengthening 
her economy. The return of the 
refugees will be a yoke imposed 
on Israel, hindering her develop- 
ment and construction.” So writes 
Col. Hussein. 
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IN LABOR ZIONISM 
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N THIS department, in the last 

issue of the Frontier, we brought 
the resolutions and decisions the 
31st National Convention of the 
Labor Zionist Organization adopt- 
ed on matters dealing with Israel, 
the social and political scene in 
this country, and issues and events 
in American Jewish life. It was 
realized at the convention that 
ideological decisions are important 
only if organizational instrumen- 
talities are available to implement 
them. It was for this reason that 
the convention also devoted much 
attention to the organizational 
problems facing American Labor 
Zionism. 

Primary consideration was given 
to measures designed to strength- 
en the structure of the organiza- 
tion. Habonim was singled out 
for special emphasis. It was recog- 
nized that no organization has a 
future without a dynamic youth 
movement. Fortunately, in Ha- 
bonim, American Labor Zionism 
has a strong link to the Jewish 
youth, and a number of decisions 
were made by the convention with 
a view to re-enforcing this link 
and enhancing its effectiveness. 

The cultural activities of the 
LZO were realistically reviewed. 
The convention was gratified to 
note that substantial progress has 
been made in raising the ideological 
and cultural level of LZO. How- 
ever, much still needs to be done in 
order to consolidate the member- 
ship into an alert, well-informed 
and dedicated group, capable of 
performing the tasks history has 
placed before Labor Zionism, and 
equipped to take a leading position 
in all activities relating to Israel 
and the American Jewish scene. 
A number of resolutions to that 
effect were adopted. 

The convention also adopted 
a resolution calling for the setting 
up of a permanent commission, 
as an integral part of the Central 
Committee, to deal with all matters 
relating to Jewish education. The 
Labor Zionist position on educa- 
tion has been clearly stated, and 
activities will move in two di- 


rections: in the direction of 
(1) strengthening and expanding 
the Folk Shulen maintained by 
the Labor Zionist movement itself, 
and (2) of supporting all con- 
structive Jewish educational pro- 
cesses by energetic Labor Zionist 
participation in the work of the 
various bureaus and boards of 
Jewish education throughout the 
country. 

The convention realized that the 
implementation of the resolutions 
and decisions hinged on the mem- 
bership-status of the LZO. In 
order to put into effect the pro- 
gram of the movement, it is neces- 
sary to broaden the framework of 
Labor Zionism and enlist under 
its banner all those who are ready 
to subscribe to Labor Zionist prin- 
ciples. The organizational methods 
heretofore employed have proved 
to be inadequate and, in many a 
case, obsolete. New methods are 
required, the convention pointed 
out, and the professional staff of 
the organization must be increased 
by the employment of more field 
workers. This will, of course, re- 
quire increased expenditures, and 
the convention, accordingly, called 
upon all units and individual 
members of the organization to 
make greater efforts on behalf of 
the Labor Zionist Fund—the one 
source of income the movement 
has for organizational purposes. 

A realistic budget, soberly as- 
sessing both the needs and the in- 
come potential of the organiza- 
tion and centering about the La- 
bor Zionist Fund, has been worked 
out and is now before the branches. 
The convention was confident 
that the members of the LZO, 
realizing the need for a strong 
Labor Zionist movement in the 
United States to support Mapai 
in Israel, to strengthen the World 
Zionist Organization, and to fur- 
ther democratic Jewish organiza- 
tion in the United States, will 
enthusiastically carry out the pro- 
gram laid down for the next two 
years. 

Some of the organizational reso- 
lutions follow: 


JEWISH FRONtmR | AUGU 

Cultural Activities — 
and Education 

The National Cultural Commi. | | $f 


tee shall give all possible encour. 66 
agement and assistance to loc | 
organizations in the conduct of 
city-wide forums, particularly ip 
cities where we have modern [i. 
bor Zionist centers; these forums, So 
to be conducted so far as possible 

on an adult educational level, shal] W 
include musical renditions and lit. 
erary programs. 

The promotion of Hebrew is ; 
cardinal principle in the Labor 
Zionist program. Branches are 
urged to set up study groups which 
shall receive all possible support 
from the national organization. In- 
dividual chaverim not now in com- , 
mand of the Hebrew language 
are urged to acquire at least 500 V 
words of basic Hebrew within 
the next twelve months. 7 

The observance of Jewish holi- 
days shall constitute an_integril 
part of the educational programs 
conducted by LZOA groups m- 
tionally and locally. El 

The Committee on Jewish Edu. 
cation should conduct seminars 
on Jewish education for LZOA 
branches throughout the country. 
These seminars should deal pr: 107 
marily with the implementation Ne 
of the program on Jewish edv- 
cation adopted by the Convention, 








The C.J.E. is instructed to it} comber 
vestigate, study and report on th) Decem| 
increasing trend in Various COM! functio 
munities to offer foreign languagt) branch 
instruction in the public eleme-| mittee. 
tary and high schools, with th Budget 
view to considering the possibilities! 0 
of including Hebrew and Yiddis teal c 
instruction in such programs. ity of 
Membership to enga 

The Convention instructs te duct a 
incoming administration to assigs| Prograr 
a staff member to serve as Diret- Branch 
tor of the Department of Organi will so 
zation and Membership. This De life. 1 
partment shall take all necessat calls up 
measures to strengthen the exis at 
ing Branches and City Committes, @Mpai 
and to organize new ones wherevt| Prograr 
possible. and to 

The Convention accepts a met | ie _— 
bership goal of 10,000 from no oo 
until the next Convention. Atif oe » 
intensive re-enrollment campaigh % 8° 
should be conducted in every com 7 

t for 


munity from October until Dé 
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Strictly Kosher 


‘PURE BEEF’’ 
¢ BOLOGNA 
¢ FRANKFURTERS 
e SALAMI 
¢ CORNED BEEF 


Sold in all better Restaurants 
and Delicatessen Stores 


Watch for this Label 





Your Guarantee for 
KASHRUTH AND QUALITY 


WILNO KOSHER 


SAUSAGE CO. 
730 WEST 12th PLACE 
Chicago 7, Illinois 








New Sound Proof & Air 
Conditioned Dining Room 


v & Air Conditioned Lobby 
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KASHRUS AND SHABBAS 
STRICTLY OBSERVED 
@ Filtered Pool e@ All Sports 
e Nightly Dancing e Entertainment 
Reserve now for the summer months 
Low Rates 


Hotel & Day Camp 
WOODRIDGE 3, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 367 
Tel.: 132 


THE 
KATZ FAMILY 


Ownership, Mgt. 


a di N. Y. C. Telephone: 
Ks. e 
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Week-days only: LO 8-6747 























ELECTRIC SERVICE 


* 


107 NORTH ORANGE STREET 


New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


THIS YEAR—VACATION AT PECKLER'S 


The Perfect Resort for the Entire Family 
New Air-Conditioned Dining Room and Lobby 
All sports—Filtered Olympic size pool—Superb cuisine, 
dietary laws—Music, dancing, All star shows—Spacious 
accomodations — Cocktail Lounge — Supervised Children's 
Day Camp — Nite Patrol — Teen Age Activities 


Family Rates on Requesi 


N. Y. Tel. BR 9-5941 
$0. FALLSBURG, N.Y. 
GROMAN & KREISBERG 
TEL. FALLSBURG 737 


HOTEL 




















cember. During the month of 
December, paid-up membership 
functions should be held by each 
branch and by each City Com- 
mittee, 
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Budget 

On the success of the LZOA 
Fund Campaign depends the abil- 
ity of the National Organization 
to engage Regional Directors, con- 
duct a more extensive cultural 
Program, and render to the 
Branches the kind of service that 
will enhance their own Branch 
life. The Convention therefore 
calls upon all Branches to give top 
priority to the Labor Zionist Fund 
ampaign in their fund-raising 
Program for the coming season, 
and to make every effort to achieve 
an increase of at least 50% over 
ast year. In order to obtain such 
results, Branches should endeavor 
to get an average contribution 
of a minimum of $25 per mem- 


ber for the Labor Zionist Fund. 






SWAN LAKE 9, N. Y. 
Tel.: Liberty 1395 
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the Meiger Kamil 


New addition to main house — 

Super De Luxe rooms and 

accommodations — large sun deck — 
supervised day camp — new children's 
playground — all sports, free boating 

and fishing — entertainment, orchestra, 
new air-conditioned dining room and lobby. 


and Mr. X Mrs. Sidney Glick 


Dietary laws observed 


SPECIAL SEASON RATES 














YOUNG FOLKS—FAMILIES! 
Stars from Broadway & Jewish Mother, 2 children 
Stage — Ideal Location husband, weekends 


elianiiendey~aninee ania A ae 


© e Floor Show e Dancing 
Dey Comp. 0 AM. te 8 EM. 0 tite M.c ve saan is 1 
Patrol © Teenagers ¢ Filtered Pool a + 
e All Sports © Private Lake © Free ee 


be cs Famous band, Anna Lubin, Mel 
Boating @ Dietary Laws Lester and All Star Cast. 


NEW EDGEWOOD HOTEL 
LOCH SHELDRAKE, N. Y. Dial Direct WA 2-5970—J. Garfinkel, Prop. 
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ISRAEL BOUNDS in 1958 


The International Israel Bond Conference, scheduled to open in Jeru. | 
salem on August 26, 1958, will provide the opportunity to the participants” 


to hear important reports on the economic development of the reborn state | F 


in its first decade. The delegates will be visiting the country and see with” 
their own eyes what Israel has achieved and the key-role of Israel Bonds in 
the economy of the country. : 


Plans for the coming months’ Bond Drive will be discussed and adopted, 


Prominent Government officials will take part in the deliberations. 


Synagoguo’s Appeal 


The Israel Bonds Organization will, during the High Holidays, appeal in the — 


synagogues and temples for Israel Bonds. 


Each year the appeal is gaining momentum. The year 1958 — the 10th | 
anniversary year of Israel, should be outstanding and most successful in | 


Bond results. 


Labor Zionists should be helpful and cooperating in the bond appeal during 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 


Fall months are approaching, and members of the L. Z. O. A., Farband and ~ 
Pioneer Women are urged to arrange bond functions in their respective) 
communities. : 


Buy dn \SRAEL BOND 
Sell ISRAEL BONDS 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL RELIES ON THE BOND MONEYS. 
neti  eemeeneel 


For information call or write to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 FOURTH AVENUE . ORegon 7-9650 . NEW YORK 3, N. Ye 




















